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EXTRACTS FROM THE INTRODUC- 
‘ TION. 

THE iflands of the Archipelago 

appeared to me dry, parched, and 

mountainous, although productive, and 
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fituated in a happy climate. The 
Greeks, who inhabit them, remote 
from the tyrants who opprefs their’ 
country, have preferved their gaiety, 
their activity, and their love of inde. 
pendence: thofe of Scio, proteéted by 
their privileges, fhow themfelves the 
moft active, the moft induftrious, and 
the moft bonett of all. 

“ The ifland of Crete, fo wretched, 
fo poor at this day, is interefting from 
its productions, from its advantageous 
pofition, from the remembrance of its 
ancient. inhabitants, and from the Spha- 
chiots, who, on the top of their moun- 
tains, brave the arrogance of the Turks, 
and mock all their efforts. 

“ Egypt gave me the-idea of an ex- 
treme fecundity, by means of a con- 
tinued labour, and a wife and intelli. 
gent diftribution of the waters of the 
Nile. Egypt, fituated between Afia 
and Africa, between the feas of Europe 
and thofe of India, appeared to one 
of, the greateft men of antiquity, and 
to him, among us, who fhows himfelf 
ftill greater, worthy to be the central 
point of commerce of all nations. The 
river which gives life to this burning 
region, as regular in its increafe, as 
the courfe of ‘the ftars and the move- 
ment of the univerfe, is well calculated 
to aftonifh even thofe who know how 
to obferve the progrefs of Nature, 
and who are familiarized to her phe- 
nomena. 

“ Following the example of all tra- 
vellers, we did not quit Egypt without 
paying to the pyramids our tribute of 
admiration, without defcending into 
thofe vaft catacombs which the hand 
of man has not feared to profane. 

“ Syria, extremely diverfified in its 
productions, in its climate, and its 
toil; Syria, burning on the fea-fhore, 
temperate on the declivity of the 
mountains, cool on their fummit, ig 
beyond thofe mountains no more than 
a fteril, uninhabited country. The har-, 
bours of Tyre and of Sidon muft re- 
call to our mind the aétivity and in- 
duftry of the nations which made them 

, the emporium of an extenfive com- 
merce; and Alexandretta would, ‘per- 
haps, have anfwered the views of the 
conqueror by whom it was founded, 
had not the moft unwholefome air i 
the world been a conftant obftacle ta 
it. Why muft that interefting region 
be oppreffed by the Turks, partly g9- 
verned by the moft wicked man o0 

earth, 
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earth *, and be, befides, expofed to 


thofe dreadful fcourges, earthquakes ? 
We beheld the deplorable effects of 
that which was felt at Latakia during 
our ftay in Perfia. 

“ If the upper part of Mefopotamia 
is extremely fertile and temperate, 
the other is arid and burning. The 
banks of the Euphrates and of the 
Tigris, formerly fo peopled, are almoft 
entirely defert, or are no longer at this 
day frequented but by thofe tribes of 
‘Aba fhepherds, whofe manners in- 
tereft us, and whofe patriarchal cuf- 
toms and laws merit for fome moments 
all the attention of the philofopher. 
We fhall not confound them with thofe 
wandering hordes, not very numerous, 
inceflantly in a ftate of war, and ever 
ready to carry off flocks and plunder 


* ¢ravellers. 


“ Babylonia, whofe foil is level, whofe 
lands are deep, muft have been a gra- 
nary of abundance, when inhabited by 
a civilized, induftrious, and agricul- 
tural people: it is not furprifing that 
aftronomy fhiould have taken birth in 
this country, where the eternal clear- 
nefs of avery pure fky was inceflantly 
jnviting man to contemplate the ftars 
and to follow their movements. At 
prefent the exceflive heat of the fun, 
increafed by the abandonment and 
nakednefs of almoft all the lands, 
obliges man, in fummer, to pafs the 
day in fubterraneous caves, and the 
night in the fields or on the roof of 
the houfes. A wind which occafions 


afphyxy, and which we fhall diftinguifh © 


from the burning wind of Africa, is 
fometimes felt in thefe countries, while 
clouds of locutts frequently ravage the 
crops; and yet the ftupid and refigned 
Muffulman never makes the fmalleft 
effort to guard againft them. 

“ In croffing the mountains occu- 
pied by the Curds, I fhall have occa- 
fion to make known that warlike, paf- 
toral, and agricultural people, who 
fo greatly reftemble the Medes their 
anceftors. ‘To me they appeared the 
fame, whether I -obferved them in 
countries feemingly fubjeé& tq the 
Ottoman dominion, or faw them ex- 


pofed fo the troubles and agitations’ 


which defolate their neighbours. 

“ For upwards of fixty years a fuc- 
ceffion of ambitious men have uninter- 
tuptedly devaftated Perfia, in order to 
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govern it. The cities the moft flou- 
rifhing under the reign of the Sophis, 
prefent every where nothing but ruins ; 
three fourths of the inhabitants have 
perifhed, or fled to the more trarquil 
and fertile regions of Indoftan. A ftay 
of feveral months at the court, for the 
accomplifhment of a miffion of the 
higheft importance, furnifhed me with 
an opportunity of obferving the great, 
of ftudying the common people, and 
of collecting interefting materials for 
the hiftory of the inteftine wars which 
have defolated that empire fince the 
death of Nadir Shah. 

“ From Kermancha to Cafbin, from 
Terehan to Ifpahan, and from that 
city to Amadan, Perfia offered to me 
only an elevated country, thickly co- 
vered with high mountains deftitute of 
wood, and interfected by vaft plains, 
the greater part uncultivated. All this 
fpace is cold in winter, but extremely 
hot in fummer: it is, in general, very 
dry, and far from fertile. Productions 
are there obtained only by means of 
water, and it is by dint of labour alone 
that the inhabitants have fucceeded in 
procuring fprings fufficiently copious 
for all domeftic wants, and for the irri- 
gation of the lands. 

“ On our return, a terrible war, 
unexampled in the hiftory of nations, 
permitted us not to embark in Syria; 
and, notwithftanding the ardent with 
of revifiting our country, notwith- 
ftanding the infirmities of Bruguiere 
my colleague, and his well-founded 
averfion to travelling on horfeback, we 
were under the neceflity of returning 
by land to Conftantinople. We re- 
pajred to Cyprus in the moft dangerous 
feafan of the year. We croffed that 
ifland, the wonders of which the 
Greeks have juftly extolled, and of 
which the Turks have made a place of 
infection and mortality. We quitted 
it as quickly as poffible, and landed in 
Caramania. 

“ Afia Minor unites the produétions 
of the coldeft countries to thofe of the 
moft temperate. Hot on the borders 
and in the environs of the fea, cold in 
the interior, elevated and adorned with 
wooded mountains, extenfive plains, 
fertile and well watered, Afia Minor 
is, perhaps, the country on earth the 
moft beautiful, the moft diverfified, 
and the moft capable of fupporting a 
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great population. No country has 
coafts more winding, and harbours 
more numerous, more fafe, and more 
fpacious. 

“ On our arrival at Conftantinople, 
we requefted a pafiport from the agent 
of the European power which covered 
the fea with its fhips; it was refufed 
to us. This refufal procured us the 
advantage of feeing Attica, the Ift_hmus 
of Corinth, the Gulf of Lepanto, and 
the iflands of Ithaca, Cephalonia, and 
Corfu; but it was, perhaps, the caufe 
of the death of my colleague. At 
Ancona, Bruguiére funk under a-dif- 
order occafioned by the fatigues of a 
long journey, and the fudden grief of 
having loft a brother in the very 
country where we had juft landed.” 
P. xvii. 

“ Although ‘deprived of my coad- 
jutor for the particular publication of 


the articles of natural hiftory inedited - 


or little known, I fhall not the lefs un- 
remittingly employ myfelf about them 
as foon as the hiftorical part fhall be in 
a ftate of greater forwardnefs, and a 
general peace fhall again promote, 
among us, a brifker fale of works of 
literature.” P. xxii. 





"EXTRACTS. 


CONSTANTINOPLE----MEANS OF .EX- 
ISTENCE OF THE INHABITANTS. 


s¢ ITF we daft our eyes on the im- 
menfe population of Conftantinople, 
we fhall, perhaps, be aftonifhed to fee 
that almoft all the inhabitants of that 
great city derive their means of ex- 
iftence from the Grand Signior, from 
the great employments of the govern- 
ment, from hiring themfelves as fer- 
vants, or from fome private induftry ; 
that a great part of the money of the 
empire is fwallowed up in the capital 
by means of impofts, cuftom-houfe 
duties, and the right of fucceffion 
which the fovereign preferves over all 
his agents; by the confifcations in 
which he indulges, by the fale of all 
employments, of all places and all dig- 
nities, military, adminiftrative, judi- 
cial, and religious; by the great re- 
venués enjoyed by the mofques and 
the principal officers of the crown; 
laftly, by the voluntary or forced pre- 
fents which every man in place annually 
makes to thofe who protect him with 
the Porte, fupport and defend him, as 
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well as to the men of bufinefs who 
watch over his intereft, apprize him 
of all the changes which happen, and 
of all the dangers by which he is 
threatened. 

“ Almoft all the revenues of the 
royal treafury are confumed in Con. 
ftantinople, becaufe there it is that the 
national eftablifhments are; and that, 
in the provinces, there neither are 
armies, navy, arfenals, nor fortreffes 
kept up at the expenfe of the Grand 
Signior. The governors, pachas, mi 
felims or waiwodes, very far from de- 
riving emoluments from the Porte, 
pour, on the contrary, annually into 
the treafury a fum more or lefs con. 
fiderable, according to the extent and 
the nature of their government. The 
molhas, the cadis, diftribute juftice for 


a duty of ten per cent. and various - 


efcheats. The janizaries and other fol- 
diers receive a very moderate daily 
pay, taken from the revenues of the 
province: they equip themfelves at 
their own expenfe, and join their co- 
lours in time of war, without the 
Grand Signior remitting the fmalleft 
fum of money for that purpofe. The 
officers or agas have patrimonies for 
life, by means of which they are bound, 
on the firft fummons, to repair to the 
army, and to take with them, and at 
their coft, a certain number of foldiers, 

“ All the eftablifhments relating to 
the navy are at Conftantinople. Ships 
of war are not repaired, equipped, and 
manned in any other port. It is there 
that fhips are chiefly built. True it is 
that, at this moment, there are dock- 
yards at Sinope, at the head of the 
Gulf of Mundania, in the Dardanelles, 
at Mitylene, and at Rhodes, becaule 
thofe countries are within reach of the 
timber for fhip-building ; but the fum 
of money which iffues from the capi- 


tal, for this objeét, is by no means , 


confiderable, and is but a temporary 


‘remittance; befides, the pachas moft 


frequently provide for thefe expentes. 

“ The fortrefles are kept up by the 
pachas on whofe territories they .are 
fituated ; accordingly, they are almoft 
all in bad condition: the greater part 
of them even are falling into ruins. 
The Grand Signior, in this refpect, 18 
eafily deceived, becaufe he receives 
annually an account of expenfes by 
which he is impofed on: and if the 
fufpicion of infidelity or complaints 
induced him to fend any one to the 
{pot 
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fpot to verify the facts, a fum of money 

iven by the pacha would almoft always 
be fufficient for obtaining a favourable 
report; but were the latter difplaced, 
or even were his head cut off, the fuc- 
ceffor would not, on that account, put 
the fortrefs into better condition; he 
would at firft make a few unimportant 
repairs, and would interrupt them as 
foon as-he had taken the means fit for 
enfuring his impunity. 

«“ All the coin of Turkey, if we 
except Cairo, is ftruck at Conftantino- 
ple, and yields for the moment a con- 
fiderable revenue to the Grand. Signior; 
becaufe he has adulterated it to fuch a 
degree that it has not half of the value 
of that of the fultans his predeceffors, 
and becaufe he has caufed it to be cir- 
culated for a value equal to that which 
it had before. Foreign coin has, in- 
deed, greatly increafed; but it is not 
yet at the price at which it ought to 
arrive, becaufe the balance of trade. is 
to the advantage of this empire. This 
isnot the cafe with India, as I fhall 


‘fay in another place, where Turkey 


has fcarcely any thing to furnifh, None 
but old coin is received there, and that 
of Venice, Hungary, and Spain, is ftill 
preferred, as moft pure.” Vol. i. p. 21. 

“ The richeft private individuals of 
the empire do not come hither to fpend 
their income in effeminacy and idle- 
nefs, or diffipate their fortunes in the 
hazards of play, in the pleafures of 
love, or in the luxury of the table. 
The agas or lords remain on their 
eftates, in order to preferve them, de- 
fend them, and make the moft of them: 
The pachas cannot quit their govern- 
ment without an order of the fove- 
reign. ‘The molhas and the cadis ex- 
ercife juftice in the towns whither they 
have received orders to repair: both 
the one and the other come to.intrigue 
at Conftantinople only when they are 
difplaced. 

“ Moft frequently they avoid even 
the too fevere looks of the govern- 
ment: they have eftablifhed agents, 
men of bufinefs who intrigue for them, 
who exculpate them with money, who 
level difficulties with money, and 
who procure them advancement with 
money. Here all dignities are fold to 
the higheft bidder; all employments 
are put up to auction; no lucrative 
place is obtained without a prefent 
more or lefs confiderable. 

There is a clafs of men who have 
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no other profefiion than that of lend- 
ing, at an exorbitant intereft, to the 
ambitious who could not obtain places 
without this means; to the extortioners 
who with to caule their crimes to be 
forgotten and to maintain themfelves im 
their places, to thofe whom a powerful 
enemy would with to deftroy, and to 
thofe, in fhort, who want, by a great 
and fpeedy facrifice, to redeem their 
head threatened by the fword of the 
law or by the will of the Sultan.”.— 
Vol. i. p. 25. 


CEREMONIES OF THE HOWLING 
DERVISES. 

“THE ceremony began byfome pr. 
ers, during which all the friarsgave ok 
other the kifs of peace or fraternity. 
The novices, or thofe who appeared 
to us of an inferior rank, fimply kifled 
the hand of the fuperior and of the 
chiefs of the order, with the greateft 
reipect. The latter were placed towards 
the wall,ona linea little curved; behind 
them were fufpended various iron in- 
ftruments, fit for piercing the different 
parts of the body, and taking hold of 
burning coals, in order to put them 
into the mouth or on the tongue; fome 
were intended to be made red hot in 
the fire, and to be afterwards applied, 
as we were told, to different parts of 
the body. Facing thefe chiefs, towards 
the middle of the hall, the dervites 


_were placed, on a curved line, in a 


humble pofture, kneeling, fitting on 
their heels, according to the oriental 


cuftom. After a few minutes fpent in . 


prayer, to thefe laft was given a great 


two, or three ftrings, fimilar to ovr 
thick violin or bafs ftrings. One alone 
of thefe tabours haa five or fix little cop- 
per wires. ‘In front of thefe muficians 
was placed a brafier, for the purpofe 
of heating the initruments from time 
to time, and giving to the fkin the 
fuitable tenfion. ‘The’ fuperior beat 
time, and regulated the movement of 
the inftruments with cymbals: twa 
others ftruck on twolittle kettle-drums. 
This mufic accompanied canticles in 
honour .of Mahomet, which all the 
friars fang in unifon. 

“ During this monotonous and tire- 
fome conc:rt, we were from time to 
time electrified by the fight of the friar 
who came and prefented himfelf to the 
fuperior, as if ftruck by the omnipo- 
tence of the Divinity: he fell by de- 
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grees into convulfions: his body then 
grew ftiff, and appeared in the ftate of 
one dead. He funk into the arms of 
the friars in waiting, who tried to re- 
ftore him to life by touching his face, 
his drefs, and principally his arms and 
thighs. With fome, this was a fimple 
ecftafy: the return to life was effected 
in a flow and gradual manner; with 
others, the ftate of death appeared 
complete. The friars in waiting ex- 
tended them on the floor, and made 
the greateft efforts to reftore them to 
life. Independently of touching them 
repeatedly, they fpoke to them feveral 
times in their ear 3 and, when all com- 
mon means were exhaufted, the chief 
approached in order to exercife his om-: 
nipotence. He fpread his hand over 
the face of the dead perfon, who fud- 
denly came to himfeif, and got up with 
the greateft nimblenefs, affifted by a 
dervife in waiting. This fight, pre- 
fented all the time that the ceremony 
lafted, became more frequent towards 
the end, duing the howlings of thefe 
fanatics. 

“ For half an hour the mufic had 
fatigued our ears, and the convulfiona- 
ries had afflicted our hearts, when two 
men, naked to the waift, came to oc- 
cupy the fcene for feven or eight mi- 
nutes. They were each armed with 
two irons, upwards of a foot long, 
pointed at one of the extremities, and 
terminated at the other by a wooden 
bail covered a!] round with little chains, 
the laft link of which was in the form 
of a very fharp nail. Thefe men made 
different movements backward and 
forward with force and celerity, and 
appeared to thruft the points of thete, 
two irons into their belly; byt they 
took care every time to put their 
thumb on the points. However, the 
quicknefs of the motions, directed 
fometimes on one fide, and fometimes 
on the other, the noife and the play of 
the little chains—every thing prevéent- 
ed their cunning from being diftinctly 
perceived. Thefe two men at length 
pretended to thruft the inftruments into 
their ears, theirforehead, and theireyes; 
but then their precaution appeared 
greater, their motion was not fo quick, 
and a dervife fuddenly wrapped them 
up in a cloak; he laid them on the 
floor, where they remained for fome 
minutes like dead perfons. They then 
got up again, at the fame time rubbing 
their face and body with their hands, 
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and they appeared as if refufcitated 
and cured of their wounds. ‘The 
went and refumed their place and their 
tabour. 

“ We were told that fometimes the 
ceremony is more diverfified, that thefe 
fanatics put burning coals into their 
mouth, and that they apply their 
tongue to hot iron: we eafily believed 
it, on feeing fufpended againft the 
wall the inftruments fit for executing 
fimilar fooleries. 

© When this mufic ceafed, almoft 
all the dervifes placed themfelves in a 
circle, and pronounced the word Allah 
(God), at the fame time following the 
tone at firft flow, then quick, which 
was given by two of them, who had 
placed themfelves in the middle, and 
who were, during this time, finging 
canticles in honour of Mahomet and 
his defcendants. The former fhook 
their heads, fometimes forward, fome. 
times fideways or circularly, with more 
or lefs rapidity, according to the fong, 


At other times they toffed about their , 


body, fometimes to the right, fome- 
times to the left, and fometimes back- 
ward and forward, till they had ex. 
haufted themfelves with fatigue, and 
were quite bathed with fweat. They 
took breath for a moment, and then 
began again, conftantly pronouncing 
the word Allah, or only venting a cr 
fimilar to that of Aeh or hei, whic 
appeared to iffue from the bottom of 
the flomach. The fhort intervals 
which occurred between thefe howl 
ings, were filled by the finging of the 
two friars, who, as we have faid, were 
feated in the middle of thefe howlers, 
We remarked that there was among 
the chiefs more referve, more calmnefs, 
lefs difpofition to fanaticifm; thofe 
among them who from time to time 
mixed with the ,|howlers, {pared their 
lungs, and did not fatigue their body.” 
Vol. i. p- 52 





CUSTOM OF THE ORIENTALS. 


“ THE Orientals, more fimple than 
ourfelves in their houfehold furniture, 
are not acquainted with the luxury of 
beds. They have in their houfe a cer- 
tain number of very light mattreffes, of 
wool or cotton, which they fpread on 
the floor.or on the fofas at bed-time, 


and on which wage the night. 


The women take off their trinkets, 
and lay afide their finery; the per 
np 
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ftrip themfelves of their habit of cere- 
mony, change their turban, and lie 
down in their clothes, as well as the 
women. They cover themfelves with 
quilted coverlids, to which the rich 
add a cotton fheet, which they com- 
monly do not change till it is very 
dirty, or almoft worn out. 

«“ The next morning thefe mattreffes 
and coverlids are taken away; they are 
fhut up in clofets, and the bedcham- 
ber again becomes the drawing-room 
and eating parlour. Among the poor 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, the 
whole family almoft always fleep in the 
fame room; but, among the Mufful- 
mans, the apartment of the men is 
always feparate from that of the wo- 
men. 

“ As the ufe of chairs and tables 
is equally unknown to the Orientals, 
fofas are the principal and almoft the 
only articles of furniture of their apart- 
ments: thefe are generally put on three 
fides of the room, on that of the win- 
dows and on two of the other fides: 
they are immediately placed on the 
floor, or raifed a few inches, half a 
foot and even a foot, by means of a 
little eminence formed of fome planks. 
They are covered with beautiful print- 
ed calicoes, ftuffs of filk, velvet, or 
cloth, and ornamented with cotton, filk, 
filver, or gold fringe. ‘There are large 
cufhions for the back, throughout the 


‘length of the fofa, trimmed with fringe 


and covered with the fame ftuffs. Car- 
pets and mats are placed in the middle 
ofthe room, ‘There remains a part of 
the floor, oppofite to the entrance- 
door, which is lower by five or fix 
inches, and which ferves as a paflage 
for going to the lateral chambers. 

“ The fofa ferves as a feat during the 
day, and as a bed during the night: 
there it is thst the Orientals pafs the 
day, fquatted, with their legs croffed, 
and that, at night, they place their 
mattrefles for fleeping. Frequently, in 
order not to wear the fofa too much, 
they remain on the carpet or on the 
mat, and, at night, for want of other 
mattreffes, they fleep on the fofa, after 
having taken off the cover by which it 
1s ornamented. 

“ It may be conceived that this 
manner of living on the floor, on car- 
pets or mats which cannot be fwept, 
and which are neglected to be beaten 
or shaken, in wooden houfes, in a hot 
climate, among a people who are 
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fearcely acquainted with the ufe of 
linen, who keep on their garments 
during the night, and do not take them 
off in general till they are worn out, 
fleas, bugs, and all the vermin which 
adhere to the dirty and negligent man, 
muft be extremely numerous ; this too 
was what made us fuffer moft in the 
courfe of our travels, becaufe it was 
impoffible for us to fecure ourfelves 
againft thofe infects when we were 
obliged to lie down in a place which 
was infefted by them. 

“Jt was not enough for the fleas 
and bugs to prevent us from fleeping 5 
we were, béfides, lighted by a lamp 
which was burning before the image of 
the Virgin, as is the practice night and 
day in all the Greek houfes of the 
Levant. We durft not extinguifh it: 
we fhould have afflited too much the 
worthy prieft at whofe houfe we had 
ftopped, and who had received us with 
the greateft politencis.” Vol. i. p. 64. 


USE OF THE TANDOUR AND OP 
PELISSES—FIRES. 

“IF we except the palaces of the 
ambaffadors and a few merchants? 
houfes, the inhabitants of Conftanti- 
nople have no chimnies in the apart- 
ments which they occupy: they warm 
themielves by means of a brafier in 
copper or baked earth, called mangal, 
which they place within reach of their 
fofas: but in the houfes of fome Muf- 
fulmans, and in almoft all thofe of the 
Greeks and Armenians, this brafier is 
placed under a round or fquare table, 
covered with feveral carpets, one of 
which, wadded and quilted, in printed 
calico, hangs down to the floor in every 
direction, and retains the heat under 
the table: in this cafe a little charcoal 
is put into the brafier, and it is covers 
ed with afhes, in order to temper the 
heat. A ftuffed bench, placed ail 
round, allows feveral perfons to fit 
down, to ftretch out their legs towards 
the mangal, and to receive the heat up 
to their middle. This table, called 
tandour, appears to have a Greek ori- 
gin, if we confider that its ufe is more 
common among the Greeksthan among 
the Turks, and that it is no longer’to 
be found in the interior of Afia Minor, 
where the colds are more fharp and 
more piercing than at Conftantinople. 

“ Whenever it is a little cold, the 
women feldom quit their tandour, there 
it is that they pats their day, that they 
work, 
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work, that they receive their female 
friends, that they caufe their meals to 
be ferved up. In the evening, it is on 
the tandour that they play at cards *, 
at chefs, or at draughts. It is round 
the tandour that they aflemble to carry 
on converfation, communicate the news 
to each other, liften to fome tragical 
ftory, fome tale of a ghoft, or the 
prowefs of fome pacha in rebellion 
againft the Perte. 

“ The Europeans willingly habituate 
themfelves to this cuftom, becaufe it 
brings the two fexes together, and be- 
caufe the ftrict eye of a mother, or the 
jealous looks of a hufband, cannot re- 
mark the figns of intelligence nor pre- 
vent the expreffive touches which the 
tandour favours. If ever the ufe of 
ehimnies could be introduced at Con- 
ftantinople, we are perfuaded that’ the 
Greek women would oppote it with all 
their might; and certainly they would 
find in their perfuafive eloquence, good 
reafons in favour of the gentle, mode- 
rate, and more economical heat in the 
tandour. 

“In a city where the houfes are of 
wood and ili built, where the windows 
are numerous and badly fhut, where 


‘the wind and exterior air come. into 


every room, not only through the doors 
and windows, but through the walls 
and partitions, neither the mangal nor 
the tandour could fufficiently fecure 
the inhabitants from the cold: they 
require to be warmly clothed: Ruffia 


and Poland afforded them the warmett - 


clothing that man can wear, and the 
cuftom of furs was adopted by the jn- 
habitants cf the capital, whence it 
fpread in a moment over the moft dif- 
tant provinces. ‘The pcliffe is become 
every where the aliment of luxury, the 
indication of opulence, the reward of 
fervices, a preffing want to all. In 
countries where the cold is never felt, 
as in Egypt and Arabia, as well as in 
the moft northern cities of Turkey, 
fuch as Conftantinople, Adrianople, 
and Belgrade, this cuftom is general, 
not only among rich perfons and thofe 
who enjoy a moderate fortune, but 
likewife among the indigent. 

“ The rich man wears at the fame 
time two or three furs during the win- 
ter; he changes them in all feafons, 
and, during the fummer, he is ftill feen 
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dreffed in the ferge of Angora, lined 
with petit gris, or gray fquirrel fkin, 
If the inhabitant of the country-places 
cannot procure a fine and foreign fkin, 
he at leaft ufes thofe which fall in his 
way: the hare, the jackal, the lamb, the 
fheep, all are acceptable to him; he 
fecures himfelf from the cold, and he 
imitates the inhabitants of the cities, 

* The women have likewife furs of 
all feafons: the black fox, the fable for 
winter, the gray fquirrel for autumn 
and fpring, the ermine for fummer: 
the greater part have in their clofets 
ten or twelve furred gowns, the deareft 
of which fometimes exceeds fifteen or 
twenty thoufand livres. 

“It is not furprifing that fires fhould 
be frequent in Conftantinople, when 
there. is continually fire, during the 
winter, on wood-floors, within reach 
of fofas, mats, and carpets. The 
fmalleft negligence, children playing, 
or a few {parks to which no attention 
has been paid, frequently fet on fire 
thofe combuftible fubftances; and 
fhould a perfon then happen to be 
afleep or abfent from his houfe, the fire 
communicates by degrees from the 
furniture to the floor; if it be long 
before it is perceived, it foon breaks 
out with violence, fpreads with rapi« 
dity, gains the neighBouring houfes, 
and fometimes even confumes a confi- 


derable portion of the city. From the , 


palace of the ambaffador and from the 
elevated places of Pera, we were, more 
than onée, witneffes of the violence of 
fire, of the quicknefs with which it 
fpread, and of the terrible effect which 
it produced. 

“ This fight, Beautiful and awful as 
it is, ftrikes with horror the man of 
feeling who wifhes to contemplate it, 
becaufe it prefents the image of unfor- 
tunate beings, who, in thofe frightful 
moments, are ftruggling with death; 
of thofe who, feized with terror, are 
endeavouring to efcape with their va- 
luable effects; of thofe, in fhort, who 
are ftriving, in the midft of the flames, 
to carry off children or old men that 
are dear to them. 

“ When a fire breaks out, whether 
by day or by night, all the inhabitants 
of the city ars foon warned to have an 
eye to their own fafety, or to give affift- 
ance to the unfortunate perfons con- 


* “© Cards are known only to the Grecks and Armenians who frequent the 


Ruropeans,” 
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cerning whom they take an intereft. 
‘The guard of every quarter parades 
the ftreets, trailing on the pavement 
fticks fhod with iron, and crying from 
time to time in a melancholy and 
mournful voice: § There’s a fire!’ — 
Two enormous drums, placed the one 
on a lofty tower about the middle of 
Conftantinople, and the other on that 
of Galata, likewife apprize the inha- 
bitants of a fire having broken out. 
In thefe circumftances, it is the duty 
of the commander of the janizaries to 
run immediately with a numerous 
guard to the place where the fire has 
been difcovered: the Grand Vifir muft 
alfo repair thither in perfon, and if the 
fire be not extinguifhed immediately, 
the Sultan never fails to come, and to 
caufe money to be diftributed in order 
to excite the pumpers, the porters, the 
guard, and the paflengers, to work with 
ardour. But when the fire has made 


fome progrefs, and efpecially when it’ 


is rendered more active by the wind, 
no hope can be entertained of extin- 
guifhing it but by endeavouring to cir- 
cumf{cribe it: in order to effect this, 
the neareft houfes which are ftill un- 
touched are demolifhed as quickly as 
poffible: the materials are removed 
before the: fire has reached them, and 
thofe which cannot be taken away are 
laid under water. 

“ The damages occafioned by fire 
are foon repaired: a few days after the 
conflagration, are feen on all fides 
houfes rifing fimilar to thofe which the 
fire has confumed: the imperfections 
prefented by narrow ftreets, ill laid 
out, are exactly preferved ; nor is any 
change made in the order and diftribu- 
tion of the apartments. The Muflul- 
man comes thither to refume, if he 
can, his former occupations, and live 
there, as before, without regret and 
without forefight.”” Vol. i. p. 149. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





CII. Storch’s Pi@ure of Peterfourg. 
(Concluded from p. 550.) 





FOREIGNERS AT PETERSBURG—— 
CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF 
THE GERMANS. 

“'PHE foreigners living in St. Pe- 

terfburg compofe about a feventh 
part of the whole population. It is 
very poffible that the fame proportion 
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may likewife hold good in other capi- 
tals, but furely it is no where fo ftrik- 
ing as here. ‘This is partly becaufe by 
far the greater portion of the foreigners 
belong to the politer clafles, and there- 
fore in them are very confpicuous ; 
partly too becaufe no where are fo 
many languages in ufe, and becaufe 
the foreigners {peak their own among 
themfelves and with the Ruffians. The 
foreigners fettled at London, Paris, 
Rome, &c. being only of the lower 
orders of people, abfolutely cannot 
fubfift without knowing the language 
of the country, and ‘accommodating 
themfelves to the prevailing manners 
and cuftoms. Hence it arifes, that 
their number, even where it is very 
great, is not only not ftriking, but 
remains entirely unobferved. Here the 
cafe is exactly the reverfe. A German, 
for example, who arrives here as a 
foreigner, can live at a German hotel, 
fupply himfelf with neceffaries from 
German tradefmen, hire German fer- 
vants, read German newfpapers and 
other periodical publications, frequent 
German churches, fend his children to 
German fchools, contract German ac- 
quaintances of all ranks and conditions 
up to the very throne, and partake in 
all the enjoyments of fociety, without 
underftanding the language of the 
country. He may all his life long carry 
on bufinefs or exercife his profeffion, 
keep houfe, nay, even hold public 
offices and be employed in the weighty 
affairs of government, without {peak- 
ing any other than his mother tongue. 
Alt this is fo unexampled, that it forms 
a peculiar feature in the general cha- 
racteriftic of Petertburg.” P. 560. 

“ Among the foreigners, the Ger- 
mans are the moft obfervable, not lefs 
from their great numbers, which would 
do honour to the population of a cons 
fiderable town, than by the connexion 
in which they live with the Ruffians, 
and the influence they have upon them. 
Here are Germans of all clatfes, and 
in each of them, the mercantile ex- 
cepted, they far exceed the other fo- 
reigners. As they are more attached to 
the nation than the latter, and acquire 
the language frequently in great per- 
fection, they, of all the eftabliihed 
foreign inhabitants, have the greateft 
pretentions to civil offices and military 
ftations. In faé&, there is fcarcely a 
fingle department of importance in 
which there are not Germans filling 
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fome very confiderable and honourable 
pofts: a proof of their utility, which 
is the lefs ambiguous, as they have 
likewife here the ill hap, which purfues 
the Germans through almoft all the 
European countrics—-that of not en- 
joying any national refpec&t. Whether 
it be from the want of a fplendid out- 
fide, or from a trifling propenfity to 
formality and pedantry, or from any 
other caufe, it is fingular enough, that 
the German, in fpite of his acknow- 
ledged good qualities, is, in all parts 
of Europe, in Paris as well as in Lon- 
don, in Rome as well as in Peterfburg, 
not only as a German held in no parti- 
cular refpeéct, unlefs he has been able 
to extort it by perfonal confideration 
and merit, but even is an object of 
flight ridicule to the great body of the 
public. This, naturally with fome ex- 
ceptions, is alfo the cafe here; and 
the Ruffian term Niemetz perfectly 
correfponds to the Englifh appellative 
German and the French Allemand. 

“ The principal caufes of this phe- 
nomenon, fo offenfive to our national 
honour, feem ere to be the following. 
But few of the Germans that come 
hither are in fuch circumftances as 
either not to need an addrefs to the 
purfes of the public in fome ufual or 
unufua! way, or immediately to make 
applicationtor being engaged as atutor, 
a trade, which on a variety of accounts 
is here looked upon with particular 
difdain. The newfpapers are filled 
with the advertifements of fich people 
as are here upon their good behaviour, 
or perhaps have been driven to Peterf- 
burg by misfortunes of various kinds, 
as the laft harbour of adventurers. 
here are often found among them 
perfons of talents and cultivation, and 
they icarcely ever fail by afliduity of 
getting into a comfortable fituation ; 
but, as the daily new-comers revive the 
forgotten image of their former condi- 
tion, and the refidence being almoft 
the only channel of communication by 
which thefe foreign fettlers overflow 
all! Ruffia, it is natural that the Ger- 
mans fhould here be held in lefs ace 
count than in any other parts of the 
empire. 

“ J pafs over feveral other caufes 
in order juft to touch upon the laft and 
moft efficient, the qant of felf-confe- 
quence and national pride. Of thefe two 
qualities, by which all, even the 
wretchedeft tribes on the face of the 
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earth, are diftinguifhed, the Germans 
alone feem totally deftitute. No other 
people afiimilate fo readily and eafily 
with foreign manneis, no other people 
fo foon forget their native country ag 
the Germans. The Engliffiman lives 
at Naples, Lifbon, and Peicitburg, ag 
an Englifhman; he confiders his tem 
porary fojourn, even though it were a 
paradife, only as a place of exile, and 
profits by the fmiles of fortune there 
to enable him to return with the firt 
opportunity to his beloved country, 
The Germans, in foreign parts, parti 
cularly if they.meet with fuccefs, ‘» 2 
few years forget even the recollecuon 
of their natal foil, whatever their poets 
may fing and fay. I have known per. 
fons who had come hither from the 
fineft and happieft diftricts of Germany 
at the age of difcretion, and have heard 
me {peak with rapture of the advan. 
tages of their country, without once 
exprefling a defire to return to it, 
Several fubfiantial and :mdependent 
Germans, whom I interrogated on the 
fubjeci, gave me to underftand, with 
the coldeft infenfibility, that they felt 
perfecily at their eafe wherever—roatt 
meat and punch were to be had. But 
with extremely few of them can this 
feutiment fpring trom .gratitude toe 
wards the country to which they are 
indebted for their affluence; as fuch 
remarkably fine feelings fall not to the 
portion of the great bulk of mankind. 

“ There being no predominant fea 
ture at St. Peterfburg, no national tum 
of mind, the Germans are naturally 
here far leis Ruffians, than they are 
Frenchmen at Paris or Englifhmen at 
London; yet they affimilate with the 
Ruffians more than any other foreigners 
refiding here. The German lady of 
fafhipn talks Rufs preferably to Gere 
man; there are Germans who are 
afhamed of that appellation, as dread, 
ing to be reckoned among a people 
againft whom a prejudice obtains,” 
P. 563- 
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SIGNAL INSTANCE OF GERMAN 
HONESTY. 


“IN the little town of Oranienbaum 
lives a woman, bordering on ninety 
by name Chriftophorevna, a native 0 
Holftein. A little cottage is her fole 
poffefiion, and the vifits of a few fhip- 
mafters coming over from Cronftadt to 
go to Peterfburg by land, when the 
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wind does not ferve for failing up, her 
only livelihood. 

“ Several Dutch fkippers having one 
evening fupped at her houfe, on their 
departure fhe found a fealed bag of 
money under the table. Mer furprife 
at this unexpected difcovery was natu- 
rally very great ; fome one of the com- 
pany juft gone muft certainly have 
forgotten it: but they were failed over 
to Cronftadt and perhaps at fea, the 
wind being fair, and therefore no hope 
of the guefts returning. The good 
woman put up the bag in her cupboard, 
to keep it till called for. However, 
nobody called for it. Full feven years 
did the carefully keep this depofit, often 
tempted by opportunities, ftill oftener 
preffed by want, to employ this gift of 
chance. Her honefty, however, over- 
came every allurement of opportunity 
and every command of want. Seven 
years had elapfed when fome fhipmaf- 
ters again ftopped at her houfe, to take 
what refrefhment they could find. 
Three of them were Englifhmen, the 
fourth a Dutchman. Converfing of 
various matters, one of the former afk- 
ed the Dutchman whether he had ever 
before been at Oranienbaum.—-‘ Yes, 
* fure I have,’ returned he; ‘I know 
‘the curfed place but too well: my 
* being here once coft me feven hundred 
‘ rubles.’—* How fo ?}—* Why, in one 
‘ of thefe wretched hovels here I once 
‘ got rather tipfy, and left behind me a 
‘ bag of rubles,’—* Was the bag feal- 
‘ed? afked old Chriftophorevna, who 
was fitting in one corner of the room, 
and had been roufed to attention by 
what fhe had heard.—‘ Yes, yes, it 
‘was fealed, and with this very feal 
‘here at my watch-chain” The wo- 
man looked at the feal, and knew it 
dire@ly. ¢ Well, then,’ faid fhe, ¢ by 
‘that you may be able to recover what 
‘ you loft.”—* Recover it, mother! no; 
‘I am rather too old to expect that. 
* The world is not quite fo honeft as 
* that comes to. Befides, confider it 
‘is now feven years fince.—I with I 
‘had not mentioned it; it always 
‘makes me melancholy. Let us have 
‘no more of it. Give me another 
‘tumbler of punch, mother.’ 

“ While the four gentlemen were 
engaged in drowning the remembrance 
of the doleful accident in punch, the 
good woman had flipt out, and 
Was now waddling in with her bag.— 

See here, perhaps you may be con- 
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‘ vinced that honefty is not fo rare as 
¢ you imagined,’ faid fhe, putting the 
bag upon the table. 

“ The guefts were dumb with afto- 
nifhment ; and, on recolleCting them- 
felves, the reader may reprefent to 
himfelf their feveral expreffions of com- 
mendation and gratitude. The four 
captains were all rather ftricken in 
years, and had navigated the feas from 
Japan to Newfoundland, and from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Archangel; 
had had dealings with black and brown 
faces, with woolly-haired and powder- 
ed heads—therefore that their amaze- 
ment was fo great, is certainly no 
panegyric on our times. 

“ Never were fuch ftrong emotions 
excited in any human mind, as in that 
of the Dutchman. From the firmeft 
perfuafion of his lofs to the completeft 
certainty of its recovery—the tranfition 
was too fudden and too great not to 
fet every fibre of his phlegmiatic body 
in vibration. One look at the honett 
woman to whom he was indebted for 
this tranfport of joy, brought him to 
himfelf. A fudden impulfe of magna- 
nimity overpowered him, to which all 
other fenfations reverently gave way. 
He feized the bag, tore open the feal, 
took—one ruble out, and laid it on the 
table, with a civil thankfgiving for the 
trouble his hoftefs had had. 

“If the aftonifhment of the other 
three was great before, it was now 
effaced’ by a greater. They ftood 
looking at one another for a minute, 
as filent as the grave. 

“¢ Dammee,’ at laft exclaimed one 
of the Englifhmen, ftriking his fit upon 
the table; ‘that bag there, my lad, 
‘you fhall not carry off fo. Devil 
‘fetch me, but the old woman ihall 
‘ have it !’'—His two countrymen, who 
had been mute till now, added their 
hearty concurrence to his propofal- 
The Dutchman turned pale, but en- 
deavoured to confole himfelf by the 
reiterated proteftations of Chriftopho- 
revna that fhe required nothing at all, 
that fhe thought ihe had done no more 
than her duty, and infifted that the 
Dutchman fhould even take back his 
ruble. However, the Britons could not 
fo eafily be brought to firike fail. The 
converfation grew warm; the oaths 
followed rapidly on each other, and 
the fifts of the Englifhmen were dou- 
bling fpontancoufly, and attitudes form- 
ing for putting an end to the difpute 
4F 2 wa 
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via facti: during all which the Dutch- 

man was ftriving to get the corpus de- 

licti into his cuftody. 

« After long debate, conducted with 
various degrees Of heat, perceiving no 
poflibility of fuccefs againft the fturdy 
arguments likely to be advanced, the 
fkipper agreed to part with fifty rubles. 
The Englifhmen infifted on a hundred. 
This propofal feemed to the Dutch- 
man fo unreafonable, that he declared 
he would fooner encounter the whole 
weight of their fifts than comply with 
it. 

«¢ Avaft, my lads!’ cried the cap- 
tain who had made the firft attack upon 
the Dutchman’s generofity; ‘ I have 
‘ fomewhat to fay. The bag does not 
‘belong to us: that is true; but a 
* Briton will never ftand by, and not fee 
*juftice done: and, by Heaven, the 
‘woman here has acted nobly, and 
© ought to be rewarded. Give me hold 
‘of the bag. I will count out the 
* hundred rubles.’ 

“ No fooner faid than done. The 
Dutchman, thunderftruck at this fum- 
mary way of proceeding, had not time 
to recover himfelf before the hundred 
rubles were fairly Counted upon the 
table. 

“ This brought on atruce. Where 
humanity, gratitude, generofity, and 
Englith filts had made the attack in 
vain, there conquered—national pride. 
The Dutchman infifted upon it, that 
the Britons fhould let him treat them ; 
and in perfect ftoical refignation parted 
with a hundred of his beloved, long- 
lamented, and lately recovered rubles.” 
P. 568. 

GENEROSITY OF THE PETERSBURGH- 
ERS—--VERSATILITY OF CHARAC- 
TER. 

“© THOUGH the thirft of lucre is fo 
predominant, few miters are feen here. 
No vice is more rare than avarice. 
The manner of living is a fufficient 
proof of this, which abfolutely admits 
of no parfimony, much lefs of avarice, 


Nothing therefore is more ridiculous 
to the Peterfburghers than the particu- 
lar iustance of this folly, which one or 
other individual may happen to exhi- 
bit. Ordinary traits of this kind, 


whic in other places excite no fenfa- 
tion at all, here raife general aftonifh- 
ment ; and if the good-natured humour 
of the Peterfburghers ever takes a far- 
¢aftic turn, it is on fuch occafions.— 


Storch’s Piéture of Peterfburg. 


One confequence of this temper is the 
difpofition to liberality, which deferves 
to be mentioned as a very general fea- 
ture in their character. This difpofi. 
tion is eminently peculiar to the Ruf- 
fians, among whom it is alfo nourifhed 
by the maxims of religion, by educa- 
tion, and example. Of its univerfality 
even the moft inattentive obferver can 
bear witnefs. Acommon Ruffian feldom 
paffes a beggar in the ftreets, without, 
though unfolicited, putting his hand 
in his pocket. People in good circum. 
ftances make it a rule to beftow, at 
ftated times, money, clothes, and 
victuals on the poor, and particular 
ly on prifoners: the provifions that 
are weekly, and efpecially on certain 
holidays, fent to the prifons, often 
amount in quantity to more than fuf- 
ficient for their immediate necefi- 
ties. It may be affirmed, that in but 
few capitals it is fo eafy to make col- 
lections and raife contributions for 
beneficent purpofes : uncommon in- 
ftances of this nature have been already 
frequently noticed in this book.— 
Strangers coming hither without a fuf- 
ficient ftock of money, perfons in want 
of the means for fetting on foot ufeful 
undertakings, or for devoting their 
abilities to certain beneficial purpofes, 
always find among their fet of acquaint 
ance, however fmall, fome_perfons 
who intereft themfelves in their behalf, 
and frequently fupply their wants ina 
way that far exceeds their expectations. 
Similar cafes, of which I myfelf have 
been an eye-witnefs, would fufficiently 
confirm what is here advanced, were 
it poffible to quote them without 
bringing both the giver and the receiver 
into an unwelcome publicity. 

“To thefe in part highly amiable 
qualities, the Peterfburghers unite, on 
many occafions, a very apparent levity, 
and an inconfiftency that threatens 
their beft plans and enterprifes with a 
total defeat, when once they have lott 
their novelty—The refidence being the 
central point of all political connexions, 
the emporium of trade and commerce; 
every man finds here the {phere of his 
activity, the aim of his exertions: ac- 
cordingly no where in the empire 1s It 
eafier to make a fortune than here. 
The frequent experiences of this, banith 
all cares for the future, all folicitude 
about poflible, if not probable difatters. 
Mott people live juft for the moment, 


and leave their good genius to take * 


care 






















































care of the reft. Perfons of very de- 
pendent means or with large families, 
are quite at their eafe if they can but 
fatisfy the demands of the day. Num- 
bers when in embarraffments have re- 
courfe to critical and extraordinary 
methods ; but, loaded with debts and 
perfecuted by creditors, they bring 
into company a bright countenance and 
a cheerful humour. Some fudden turn 
of fortune, on which indeed they had 
no reafon to rely, but which here, like 
a true deus ex machina unties fo many 
fatal knots, faves them from ruin, and 
they retain the fame temper of mind 
on all occafions, without fuffering 
themfelves to be difturbed in their 
comforts by either adverfe or favour- 
able occurrences. Children oceafion 
no concern or anxiety to people of this 
fort. ‘The great public inftitutions 
relieve them from the expenfes of edu- 
cation ; and young perfons, at firft en- 
tering the world, begin their courfe of 
life, in which, even without fupport, 
they know how to help themfelves 
forward. That this way of thinking is 
common only with one part of the 
community, and admits of great ex- 
ceptions among certain clafles, pro- 
bably it may not be neceffary to men- 
tion. More general and chara¢teriftic 
is the inconfiftency of the people here. 
No where fhall we perceive fo many 
enterprifes begun with enthufiafm and 
then fuddenly abandoned, as in this 
place. LEdifices, gardens, collections 
of rarities, libraries, all bear the marks 
of this inconfiftency. ‘The violent zeal 
with which they fometimes interett 
themfelves in behalf of an amiable 
ftranger, or an ingenious artift, or a 
patriotic projet, fubfides into coldnefs 
as foon as the object of it has loft the 
charm of novelty. Even the places of 
public entertainment, let them be as 
elegant and delightful as they may, 
have no better deftiny to look for. No 
where does a man change his habita- 
tion with fo much facility as here; 
there are people who choofe their place 
of abode every year in a different quar- 
ter of the town. Almoft all agreements 
for the hire of houfes are made only 
for a month; and even the domettics 
adopt this practice, that they may 
change their places as often as poflible. 
With this inconfiftency, which likewite 
€xtends to manners, cuftoms, and fa- 
fhions, the attachment of the common 
Ruflians to their national mode of Jiv- 
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ing, forms a very curious contraft. 
But this contraft will not much longer 
fubfift.”’ P. 587. 





CIIT. Strutt’s Sports and Paftimes 
of the People of England. (Con 
tinued from p. 544.) 





ANIMALS TUTORED BY THE JUG- 
GLERS—+=TRICKS PERFORMED BY 
HORSES AND BIRDS. 

“THE people of Sybaris, a city in 

Calabria, are proverbial on ac- 
count of their effeminacy; and it is 
faid that they taught their horfes to 
dance to the mufic of the pipe; for 
which reafon, their enemies the Croto- 
nians, at a time when they were at war 
with them, brought a great number of 
pipers into the field, and, at the com- 
mencement of the battle, they played 
upon their pipes; the Sybarian horfes, 
hearing the found of the mufic, began 
to dance; and their riders, unable to 
manage them as they ought to have 
done, were thrown into confufion, and 
defeated with prodigious flaughter. 

This circumftance is mentioned by 

Ariftotle; and, if not ftriatly true, 

proves, at leaft, that the teaching of 

animals to exceed the bounds of action 
prefcribed by nature was not unknown 
to the ancients. 

“ We are told that, in the thirteenth 
century, a horfe was exhibited by the 
joculators, which danced upon a rope ; 
and oxen weré rendered fo docile as to 
ride upon hortes, holding trumpets to 
their mouths as though they were 
founding them. If we refer to the 
twenty-fourth plate, we fhall find the 
reprefentation of feveral furprifing 
tricks performed by horfes, far exceed- 
ing thofe difplayed in the prefent day. 
At the top is depicted the cruel diver- 
fion of baiting a horfe with dogs; im- 
mediately under it is a horfe dancing 
upon his hinder feet to the mufic of 
the pipe and tabour; and oppofite to 
him another horfe, rearing up and 
attacking the joculator, who oppofes 
him with a fina]l thield and a cudgel. 
Thefe mock combats, to which the 
animals were properly trained, were 
conftantly regulated by fome kind of 
mufica! inftrument. The two per- 
formances delineated at the bottom of 
the plate are more aftonifhing than 
thofe above them: in one initance, the 
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horfe is ftanding upon his hinder feet, 
and beating with his fore feet upon a 
kind of tabour or drum, held by his 
mafter; in the other, he is exhibiting a 
fimilar trick with his hinder feet, and 
fupports himf{elf upon his fore feet. The 
original drawings, copied on this plate, 
are all of them upwards of four hun. 
dred and fifty years old; and at the 
time in which they were made, the 
joculators were in full poffeilion of the 
public favour. 

‘© Horfes are animals exceedingly 
fufceptible of inftruction, and their 
performances have been extended fo 
far as to bear the appearance of rational 
difcernment. I have before me a fhow- 
bill, publifhed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, which is thus prefaced: * To 
* be feen at the Ship upon Great Tower 
‘Hill, the fine/t taught borfe in the 
© world.’ ‘The abilitiesofthe animal are 
fpecified as follows: ¢ He fetches and 
* carries like a fpaniel dog. If you hide 
¢ a glove, a handkerchief, a door-key, a 
* pewter bafin, or fo fall a thing as a 
¢ filver twopence, he will feek about the 
€ room till he has found it, and then he 
¢ will bring it to his mafter. He will alfo 
tell the number of {pots on a card, 
© and leap through a hoop; with va- 
* riety of other curious performances.’ 
And we may, I truft, give full credit 
to the ftatement of this advertifement; 
for, a horfe equally fcientific is to be 
feen in the prefent day at Aftley’s 
Amphitheatre: this animal is fo {mall, 
that he and his keeper frequently pa- 
rade the ftreets in a hackney-coach.” 
P. 184. 

« ‘The joculators did not confine 
themfelves to the tutoring of quadru- 
peds, but extended their practice to 
birds alfo; and a curious fpecimen of 
their art appears on the twenty-third 
plate, where a cock is reprefented 
dancing on ftilts to the mufic of a pipe 
and tabour, In the prefent day, this 
may probably be confidered as a mere 
effort of the illuminator’s fancy, and 
admit of a doubt whether fuch a trick 
was ever difplayed in reality: but 
many are yet living who were witnefies 
to an exhibition far more furprifing, 
fhown at Breflaw’s, a celebrated jug- 
gler, who performed at London fome- 
what more than twenty years ago. A 
number of little birds, to the amount 
I believe of twelve or fourteen, being 
taken from differeut cages, were placed 
upon a table in the prefence of the 

fpectators; and there they formed 








themfelves into ranks like a company 
of foldiers; {mall cones of paper bear. 
ing fome refemblance to grenadiers’ 
caps were put upon their heads, and 
diminutive imitations of mufkets made 
with wood fecured under their left 
wings. Thus equipped, they marched 
to and fro feveral times; when a fingle 
bird was brought forward, fuppofed 
to be a deferter, and fet between fix of 
the mufketeers, three in a row; who 
conducted him from the top to the 
bottom of the table, on the middle of 
which a {mall brafs cannon, charged 
with a little gunpowder, had been pre- 
vioufly placed; and the deferter was 
fituated in the front part of the cam 
non; his guards then divided, three 
retiring on one fide, and three on the 
other, and he was left ftanding by 
himfelf. Another bird was immediate. 
ly produced; and a lighted match be- 
ing put into one of his claws, he hopped 
boldly on the other to the tail of the 
cannon, and applying the match to 
the priming, difcharged the piece with- 
out the leaft appearance of fear or 
agitation. The moment the explofion 
took place, the deferter fell down, and 
lay, apparently motionlefs, like a dead 
bird; but, at the command of his tu- 
tor, he rofe again; and, the cages be- 
ing brought, the feathered foldiers 
were ftripped of their ornaments, and 
returned into them in perfect order.” 
P. 187. 





IMITATIONS OF ANIMALS. 


“ IN the reign of Queen Anne, a 
man, whofe name was Clench, a na- 
tive of Barnet, made his appearance at 
London: I have his advertifement be- 
fore me; which ftates that he ‘ imi- 
‘tated the borjfes, the buntfmen, anda 
‘ pack of hounds, a fham dottor, an old 
‘ cvoman, a drunken man, the bells, the 
‘ flute, the double curtell, and the organ 
‘ with three voices, by his own natural 
‘ qoice, to the greateft perfection.’ He 
then profeffes himfelf to ¢ be the only 
‘man that ever could attain to fo 
‘great an art.’ He had, however, a 
rival, who is noted in one of the papers 
of the’Spectator, and called the w/r/- 
ling man. His excellency confifted in 
counterfeiting the notes of all kinds of 
finging birds. The fame performance 
was exhibited in great perfection by 
the bird-tutor affociated with Breflaw 
the juggler. This man affumed the 
name of RoMignol, and, after he had 
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quitted Breflaw, appeared on the ftage 
at Covent Garden Theatre; where, in 
addition to his imitation of the birds, 
he executed a concerto on a fiddle 
without ftrings; that is, he made the 
notes in a wonderful manner with his 
voice, and reprefented the bowing by 
drawing a fmall truncheon backwards 
and forwards over a ftringlefs violin. 
His performance was received with 
great applaufe; and the fuccefs he met 
with produced many competitors, but 
none of them equalled him: it was, 
however, difcovered, that the founds 
were produced by an inftrument, con- 
trived for the purpofe, concealed in 
the mouth; and then the trick loft all 
its reputation. Six years ago, I heard 
a poor ruftic, a native of St. Alban’s, 
imitate with great exactnefs, the whole 
affemblage of animals belonging to a 
farm-yard; but efpecially he excelled 
in counterfeiting the grunting of fwine, 
the fqueaking of pigs, and the quarrel- 
ling of two dogs.” P. 193. 


_ BULL AND BEAR BAITING 


“JS not encouraged by perfons of 
rank and opulence in the prefent day ; 
and when practifed, which rarely hap- 

ens, it is attended only by the loweft 
and moft defpicabie part of the people ; 
which plainly indicates a general refine- 
ment of manners and prevalency of 
humanity among the moderns; on the 
contrary, this barbarous paftime was 
highly relifhed by the nobility in former 
ages, and countenanced by perfons of 
the moft exalted rank, without excep- 
tion even of the fair fex. When Queen 
Mary vifited her fifter the Princefs 
Elizabeth during her confinement at 
Hatfield Houfe, the next morning, after 
mafs, a grand exhibition of bear-bait- 
ing was made for their amufement, 
with which, it is faid, ‘ their High- 
‘ nefles were right well content.’ The 
fame princefs, foon after her acceflion 
to the throne, gave a fplendid dinner 
tothe French ambaffadors, who after- 
wards were entertained with the bait- 
ing of bulis and bears, and the Queen 
herfelf flood with the ambafladors 
looking on the paftime till fix at night. 
The day following, the fame ambaffa- 
dors went by water to Paris Garden, 
where they faw another baiting of bulls 
and of bears; and again, twenty-feven 
years pofterior, Queen Elizabeth re- 
ceived the Danifh ambaffador at Green- 
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wich, who was treated with the fight 
of a bear and bull baiting, ‘ tempered,’ 
fays Holinfhead, ‘ with other merry 
‘ difports;’ and, for the diverfion of 
the populace, there was a horfe with 
an ape upon his back; which highl 
pleafed them, fo that they potion 
‘their inward-conceived joy and de- 
* light with fhrill fhonts and variety of 
* geftures’.” P. 193. 





EXTRAORDINARY TRIALS OF 
STRENGTH. 


“ ] SHALL conclude this chapter 
with the two following inftances of 
bodily power, recorded by our hifto- 
rians. The firft is of Courcy Earl 
of Ulfter; who, in the prefence of 
John King of England and Philip of 
France, cut through a helmet of fteel 
with one blow of his fword, and ftruck 
the weapon fo deeply into the poft 
upon which the helmet was placed, 
that no one but himfelf was able to 
draw it ont again. The fecond is men- 
tioned by Froiffart ; who tells us that, 
one Chriftmas day, the Earl] of Foix, 
according to his ufual cuftom, ‘ held a 
‘ great feaft; and, after dyner, he de- 
* perted out of the hall, and went up 
¢ into a galarye, of twenty-four ayres 
of heyght. It being exceedingly cold, 
the Erle complained that the fire was 
notlarge enough; whena perfon named 
Ervalton, of Spayne, went down the 
ftayres, and beneth in the court he 
fawe a great meny of affes laden with 
woode to ferve the houfe; than he 
went, and tooke one of the grcatett 
affes, with all the woode, and layde 
hym on hys backe, and went up al 
the ftayres into the galary; and dyd 
cafte downe the aije, with al the 
woode, into the chimney, and the 
affe’s fete upward: whereof the Erle 
of Foix had greate joye ; and fo hadde 
all thy that wer ther, and had mervele 
of his ftrength’.”” P. 198. 


“ 
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BULL-RUNNING 


« IS a barbarous diverfion, fome- 
what different from bull-baiting, and 
much lefs known: I do not recolleé& 
that it was regularly practifed in any 
part of the kingdom, excepting at 
Stamford in Lincolnfhire, and at ‘Tut- 
bury in Staffordfhire. The tradition. 
ary origin of the bull-running at Stam. 
ford, and the manner in which it was 
performed 
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performed in the feventeenth century, 
are given by Butcher, in his Survey of 
that town; and this account I fhall lay 
before my readers in the author’s own 
words. § The dull-running is a {port 
* of no pleafure, except to fuch as take 
© a pleafure in beaftlinefs and mifchief : 
* it is performed juft the day fix weeks 
* before Chriffmafs. The butchers of 
* the town, at their own charge, againft 
* the time provide the wildeft bull they 
*can get. This bull over night is had 
* into fome ftable or barn belonging to 
“the alderman. ‘The next morning, 
€ proclamation is made by the common 
‘bellman of the town, round about 
* the fame, that each one fhut up their 
* fhop-doors and gates, and that none, 
“upon pain of imprifonment, offer to 
* do any violence to ftrangers; for the 
¢ preventing whereof, the town, being 
‘a great thoroughfair, and then being 
*term time, a guard is appointed for 
* the paffing of travellers through the 
“fame, without hurt; that none have 
‘any iron upon their bull-clubs, or 
¢ other ftaff, which they purfue the bull 
¢ with. Which proclamation made, and 
‘ the gates all fhut up, the bull is turned 
“out of the alderman’s houfe; and 
“then, hivie-fkivy, tag and rag, men, 
* women, and children, of all forts and 
* fizes, with all the dogs in the town, 
« promifcuoully running after him with 
‘their bull-clubs, fpattering dirt in 
‘each other’s faces, that one would 
« think them to be fo many furies ftart- 
«ed out of hell for the punifhment of 
«Cerberus, &c. And, which is the 
« greater fhame, I have feen perfons of 
«rank and family, of Both fexes, fol- 
« lowing this dulling-bufine/s. I can fay 
«no more of it, but only to fet forth 
‘ the antiquity thereof as tradition goes. 
‘ William Earl of Warren, the firft lord 
‘of this town in the time of King 
‘ John, flanding upon his caftle walls 
‘in Stamford, faw two bulls fighting 
‘for a cow in a meadow under the 
«fame. A butcher of the town, owner 
‘of one of the bulls, fet a great maf- 
‘tiff dog upon his own bull, who 
‘forced him up into the town; when 
« all the butchers’ dogs, great and f{mall, 
‘ followed in purfuit of the bull, which 
‘ by this time made ftark mad with the 
‘ noife of the people and the fiercenefs 
* of the dogs, ran over man, woman, 
‘and child, that ftood in his way. 
‘This caufed all the butchers and 
‘ others in the town to rife up, as it 
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‘were, in a kind of tumult.” The 
{port fo highly diverted the Earl, who, 
it feems, was a {pectator, that ‘ he gave 
¢ all thofe meadows in which the two 
* bulls had been fighting, perpetually 
‘as a common to the butchers of the 
‘town, after the firft grafs is eaten, to 
‘keep their cattle in till the time of 
‘laughter, upon the condition that, 
‘on the anniverfary of that day, they 
‘fhould yearly find, at their own ex. 
‘ penfe, a mad bull for the continuance 
‘ of the fport.’ 

“ The company of minftrels, be- 
longing to the manor of Tutbury, had 
feveral peculiar privileges granted to 
them by a charter from John of Gaunt 
Duke of Lancafter. In this charter, 
it is required of the minftrels to per- 
form their refpective fervices, upon the 
day of the affumption of our Lady, 
at the fteward’s court, held for the 
honour of Tutbury, according to an. 
cient cuftom ; they had alfo, it feems, 
a privilege, exclufive of the charter, to 
claim upon that day a bull from the 
prior of Tutbury. In the feventeenth 
century, thefe fervices were performed 
the day after the Affumption ; and the 
bull was given by the Duke of Devon- 
fhire, as the prior’s reprefentative. The 
hiftorian of Staffordthire informs us, 
that a dinner was provided for the 
minftrels upon this occafion, which 
being finifhed, they went anciently to 
the abbey gate, but of late years to ‘a 
‘little barn by the town fide, in ex- 
‘ pectance of the bull to be turngd 
‘forth to them.? The animal, pro- 
vided for this purpofe, had his horns 
fawed off, his ears cropped, his tail 
cut fhort, his body fmeared over with 
foap, and his nofe blown full of beaten 
pepper, in order to make him as mad 
as it was poffible for him to be. Whence, 
‘ after folemn proclamation firft made 
“by the feward, that all manner of 
‘ perfons thould give way to the bull, 
‘and not come near him by forty 
‘feet, nor by any means to hinder the 
‘minftrels, but to attend to his or 
‘their own fafeties, every one at his 
‘ peril; he was then put forth, to be 
‘caught by the minftrels, and none 
‘other, within the county of Stafford, 
‘ between the time of his being turned 
‘ out to them, and the fetting of the 
‘fun, on the fame day; whieh if they 
‘ cannot doe, but the bull efcapes from 
‘ them untaken, and gets over the river 
‘into Derbythire, he continues to be 
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¢ Lord Devonfhire’s property. On the 
‘ other hand, if the minftrels can take 
‘him, and hold him fo long as to cut 
‘ off but fome fmall matter of his hair, 
‘and bring the fame to the market 
‘ crofs, in token that they have taken 
‘him; the bull is brought to the bai- 
‘liff’s houfe in Tutbury, and there 
‘ collered, and roped, and fo conveyed 
‘to the bull-ring in the High Street, 
* where he is baited with dogs; the 
* firft courfe allotted for the King, the 
* fecond for the Aonor of the town, and 
* the third for the ding of the minjtrels ; 
‘this done, the minftrels claim the 
* beaft, and may fell, or kill and divide 
* him amongft them according to their 
* pleafure.’ The author then adds, 
* Thisruftic fport, which they call du//- 
* running, thould be annually perform- 
‘ed by the minftrels only; but now 
* aedays, they are aflifted by the pro- 
* mifcuous multitude, that flock thither 
‘in great numbers, and are much 
‘ pleafed with it; though fometimes, 
‘through the emulation in point of 
* manhood that has been long cherifhed 
* between the Staffordfhire and Derby- 
‘ thire men, perhaps as much mifchief 
“may have been done as in the du/l- 
‘ fighting practifed at Valentia, Madrid, 
* and other places in Spain.’ The noife 
and confufion occaftoned by this exhi- 
bition is aptly defcribed in a popular 
ballad -publifhed early in the laft cen- 
tury*: 


‘Before we came to it, we heard a 
ftrange fhouting, 

* And all that were in it looked madly, 

‘For fome were a bull-back, fome 
dancing a morrice, 

* Andfome fingingArthurO’Bradley’ !”” 
P. 207. 


COCK-FIGHTING. 


“ THIS barbarous paftime, which 
claims the fanction of high antiquity, 
was practifed at an early period by the 
Grecians, and afterwards by the Ro- 
mans: with us, it may be traced back 
to the twelfth century; at which pe- 
riod we are certain it was in ufage, and 
feems to have been cgnfidered as a 
childith fport. ‘ Every year,’ fays Fitz- 
ftephen, ‘on the morning of Shrove 
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* Tuefday, the fchool-boys of the city 
‘of London bring game cocks to their 
* mafters, and in the fore part of the 
* day, till dinner-time, they are per- 
* mitted to amufe themfelves with fee- 
‘ ing them fight: the cock-pit was the 
* fchool, and the matter the controller 
‘and director of the paftime.’ This 
cuftom, according to a modern author, 
* was retained in many {chools in Scot- 
* land within the laft century, and per- 
‘haps may be ftill in ufe there; the 
‘fchoolmatfters claimed the runawa 

* cocks as their perquifites; and thefe 
* were called fugees, corrupt I fuppofe, 
* fays he, of refugees.’ 

“ Jn the reign of Edward ITI. cock- 
fighting became a fafhionable amufe- 
ment; it was then taken up more fe- 
rioufly than it formerly had been, and 
the practice extended to grown per- 
fons ; even at that early period it began 
to be productive of pernicious confe- 
quences, and was therefore prohibited 
by a public proclamation, in which it 
was ranked with other idle and unlaw- 
ful paftimes. But notwithftanding it 
was thus degraded and difcountenan- 
ced, it ftill maintained its popularity, 
and in defiance of all temporary oppo- 
fition has defcended to the modern 
times. Among the additicas made by 
Henry VIII. to the palace at Whitehall, 
was a cock-pit ; which indicates his re- 
lith for the paftime of cock-fighting ; 
and James I. was fo partial to this 
diverfion, that he amufed himfelf in 
feeing it twice a week. Exclufive of 
the royal cock-pit, weare told there was 
formerly one in Drury Lane, another in 
Jewin Street, and a third in Shoe Lane, 
if the following ftory be founded on 
fact: ‘ Sir Thomas Jermin, meaning to 
‘ make himfelf merry, and gull all the 
* cockers, fent his man to the pit in 
* Shoe Lane, with an hundred pounds 
‘and a dunghill cock, neatly cut and 
‘ trimmed for the battle; the plot be- 
‘ ing well layd, the fellow got another 
‘to throw the cock in, and fight him 
* in Sir Thomas Jermin’s name, while 
* he betted his hundred pounds againft 
‘him; the cock was matched, and 
© bearing Sir Thomas’s name, had many 
* betts layd upon his head; but after 
¢ three or four good brufhes, he fhewed 
*a payre of hecles; every one won- 


* « Bearing this title, The Marriage of Robin Hood and Clorinda, Queen of 


Titbury Feaft. Colleét. of Old Ballads 
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* dered to fee a cock belonging to Sir 
* Thomas cry craven ; and away came 
* the man, with his money doubled*.’ 

¢ J fhall not expatiate upon the na- 
ture and extent of this fafhionable di- 
vertifement; but merely mention a 
part of it, called the Welch main, which 
feems to be an abufe of the modern 
times; and as a late judicious author 
juftly fays, ‘a difgrace to us as Englifh- 
‘ment.’ It confifts of a certain num- 
ber of pairs of cocks, fuppofe fixteen, 
which fight with each other until one 
half of them are killed; the fixteen 
conquerors are pitted a fecond time 
in like manner, and half are flain; the 
eight furvivors, a third time ; the four, 
a fourth time; and the remaining two, 
a fifth time: fo that ‘ thirty-one cocks 
“are fure to be inhumanly murdered, 
* for the fport and pleafure of the fpec- 
‘ tators.’ 

“In the old illuminated manufcripts, 
we frequently meet with paintings, re- 
prefenting cocks fighting; but I do 
not recolleé& to have feen in any of 
them the leaft indication of artifcial 
fpurs; the arming their heels with 
fharp points of fteel is a cruelty, I 
truft, unknown in former ages to our 
anceftors. 

*¢ In addition to what has been faid, 
T fhall only obferve, that the ancients 
fought partridges and quails as well as 
cocks; in like manner, fays Burton, 
as the French do now: how far, if at 
all, the example has been followed in 
England, I know not.” P, ao. 





THROWING AT COCKS 


* WAS a very popular diverfion, 
efpecially among the younger parts of 
the community, and univerfally prac- 
tifed upon Shrove Tuefday ft. If the 


poor bird by chance had his legs brd. 
ken, or was otherwife fo lamed as nét 
to be able to ftand, the barbarous 
owners were wont to fupport it with 
fticks, in order to prolong the pleafure 
received from the reiteration of its 
torment. The magiftrates, greatly to 
their credit, have for fome years paft 
put a ftop to this wicked cuftom; 
and at prefent it is nearly, if not en- 
tirely, difcontinued in every part of 
the kingdom. 

“ In fome places it was a common 
practice to put the cock into an earthen 
veffel made for the purpofe, and to 
place him in fuch a pofition that his 
head and tail might be expofed to 
view ; the veffel, with the bird in it, 
was then fufpended acrofs the ftreet, 
about twelve or fourteen feet from the 
ground, to be thrown at by fuch as 
chofe to make trial of their kill; 
twopence was paid for four throws, 
and he who broke the pot, and deli- 
vered the cock from his confinement, 
had him for a reward. At North Wal- 
fham, in Norfolk, about forty years 
ago, fome wags put an owl into one of 
thefe veffels; and having procured the 
head and tail of a dead cock, 
placed them in the fame pofition as 
they had appertained to a living one: 
the deception was fuccefsful, and at 
laft, a labouring man belonging to the 
town, after feveral fruitlefs attempts, 
broke the pot, but miffed his prize; 
for the owl being fet at liberty, in 
ftantly flew away to his great aftonith- 
ment, and left him nothing more than 
the head and tail of the dead bird, 
with the potfherds, for his money and 
his trouble; this ridiculous adventure 
expofed him to the continual laughter 
of the town’s people, and obliged him 
to quit the place, to which I am told 
he returned no more.” P. 212. 


* “MS. Harl. 6395. written in the reign of James I. and bearing this title, 


Merry Paffages and Feafts.”’ 


+ “ Rev. Mr. Pegge, in his Memoir on Cockfighting, Archol. vol. ii 


Pp. 132.” 


t “ Heath, in his account of the Scilly Iflands, fpeaking of St. Mary’s, fays, 
‘ On Shrove Tuefday each year, after the throwing at cocks is over, the boys 
‘ of this iland have a cuftom of throwing ftones in the evening againft the doors 
‘ of the dwellers’ houfes; a privilege they claim from time immemorial, and 
* put in practice without controul, for finifhing the day’s fport: the terms de» 
* manded by the boys are pancakes or money, to capitulate. Some of the older 
‘ fort, "exceeding the bounds of this whimfical toleration, break the doors and 
* window-fhutters, &c. fometimes making a job for the furgeon as well as for 
* the fmith, glazier, and carpenter.’ Publifhed at London, 1750.” 
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MUSIC*-HOUSES——-ORIGIN OF VAUX- 
HALL, RANELAGH,SADLER’S WELLS, 


&e. 

«“ TOWARDS the clofe of the fe- 
venteenth century, the profeffed mufi- 
cians affembled at certain houfes in the 
metropolis, called mujfic-boufes, where 
they performed concerts, confifting of 
vocal and inftrumental mufic, for the 
entertainment of the public; at the 
fame period there were mufic-booths 
in Smithfield during the continuance 
of Bartholomew fair. An author of 
the time *, however, {peaks very con- 
temptibly of thefe mufic-meetings, pro- 
feffing that he * had rather have heard 
*an old barber ¢ ring Whittington’s 
* bells upon acittern, than all the mu- 
* fic the houfes afforded.’ There were 
alfo mufic-clubs, or private meetings 
for the practice of mufic, which were 
exceedingly fafhionable with people of 
opulence. The mufic-houfes above 
mentioned were fometimes fupported 
by fubfcription ; and from them ori- 
ginated three places of public enter- 
tainment well known in the prefent 
day, namely, Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and 
Sadler’s Wells. 

“ Spring Gardens, now better known 
by the name of Vauxhall Gardens, is 
mentioned by Aubrey, in his ‘ Anti- 
‘ quities of Surrey’? who informs us, 
that Sir Samuel Moreland ‘ built a fine 
‘room at Vauxhall, the infide all of 
‘ looking-glafs, and fountains very plea- 
‘ fant to behold; which,’ adds he, ¢ is 
‘much vifited by ftrangers. It ftands 
‘in the middle of the garden, covered 
‘with Cornifh flate, on the point 
. whereof he placed a punchanello, very 
. well carved, which held a dial; but 
: the winds have demolithed it.’—* The 
; houfe,’ ae a more modern author f, 
y feems to have been rebuilt fince the 
, ume that Sir Samuel Moreland dwelt 
, init; and, there being a large garden 

belonging to it, planted with a great 
‘number of ftately trees, and laid out 
‘in fhady walks, it obtained the name 
‘ of Spring Gardens; and, the houfe 
‘being converted into a tavern, or 
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* place of entertainment, it was fre- 
‘ quented by the votaries of pleafure.’ 
This account is perfectly confonant 
with the following paffage in a paper 
of the Spectator: ‘ We: now arrived 
‘at Spring Gardens, which is exqui- 
*fitely pleafant at this time of the 
‘ year §. When I confidered the fra» 
‘ grancy of the walks and bowers, with 
‘choirs of birds that fung upon the 
* trees, and the loofe tribe of. people 
6 that walked underneath their fhades, 
* I could not but look upon the place 
‘as a kind of Mahometan paradife.’ 
Some time afterwards, the houfe and 
gardens came into the hands of a gen- 
tleman whofe name was Jonathan 
Tyers, who opened it with an adver- 
tifement of a ridotto al frfe || aterm 
which the people of this country had 
till then been ftrangers to. Thefe en- 
tertainments were feveral times repeat- 
ed in the courfe of the fummer, and 
numbers reforted to partake of them ; 
which encouraged the proprietor to 
make his garden a place of mufical en- 
tertainment for every evening during 
the fummer feafon : to this end he was 
at great expenfe in decorating the gar- 
dens with paintings; he engaged an 
excellent band of muficians, and iffued 
filver tickets for admiffion at a guinea 
each; and, receiving great encourage- 
ment, he fet up an organ in the orchef- 
tra; and in a confpicuous part of the 
gardens erected a fine ftatue of Handel, 
the work of Roubiliac. 

“ The fuccefs of this undertaking 
was an encouragement to another of 
a fimilar kind. A number of perfons 
purchafed the houfe and gardens of the 
late Earl of Ranelagh; they erected a 
fpacious building of timber, of a cir- 
cular form, and within it an organ, 
and an orcheftra capable of holding a 
numerous band of performers. The 
entertainment of the auditors during 
the performance is, either walking 
round the room, or refrefhing them- 
felves with tea and coffee in the receffes 
thereof, which are conveniently adapt- 
ed for that purpofe. 


* “ Edward Ward, author of the London Spy, part xi. p. 255.” 
» + “ The barbers formerly were often muficians, and ufually kept a lute, a 
viol, or fome other mufical inftrument in their flops, to amufe their cuftomers 
while waiting ; at prefent, the newfpaper is fubftituted for the inftrument of 


mufic.’? 


4 


“ The paper is dated May 20th, 1712.” 


“ Or entertainment of mufic in ry: open air.” on 
a 2 ¢e 


“ Sir John Hawkins, Hift. Mufic, vol. v. p. 352.” 
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“ We meet with what is faid, ¢ to 
© be a true Account of Sadler’s Well,’ 
in a pamphlet publifhed by a phiyfician 
at the clofe of the feventeenth cen- 
tury*. ‘The water,’ fays he, ‘ of 
‘ this well, before the Reformation, was 
* very much famed for feveral extraor- 
«dinary cures performed thereby ; and 
* was thereupon accounted facred, and 
* called Holy-cuell. The priefts belong- 
‘ing to the priory of Clerkenwell, 
“ ufing to attend there, made the peo- 
“ple believe that the virtues of the 
“ water proceeded from the efficacy of 
‘their prayers: but, at the Reforma- 
“tion, the well was ftopped upon the 
‘ fuppofition that the frequenting of it 
‘ was altogether fuperftitious; and fo 
‘by degrees it grew out of remem- 
“brance, and was wholly loft until 
«then found out; when a gentleman 
* named Sadler, who had lately built a 
‘new mufic-houfe there, and being 
‘furveyor of the highways, had em- 
* ployed men to dig gravel in his gar- 
«den, inthe midft whereof they found 
¢ it ftopped up and covered with an 
“arch of ftone.’ After the deceafe of 
Sadler, one Francis Forcer, a mufician 
and compofer of fongs, became occu- 
pier of the well and mufic-room; he 
was fueceeded by his fon, who firft ex- 
hibited there the diverfion of rope- 
dancing and tumbling, which were 
then performed abroad in the garden. 
There is now a fma!! theatre appropri- 
ated to this purpofe, furnifhed with a 
ftage, fcenes, and other decorations 
proper for the reprefentation of dra- 
matic pieces and pantomimes. The 
diverfions of this place are of various 
kinds, and form, upon the whole, a 
fucceflion of performances very fimi- 
lar to thofe difplayed in former ages, 
by the gleemen, the minftrels, and the 
jugglers. 

“ To the three preceding places of 
public entertainment, we may add a 
fourth, not now indeed in exiftence, 
but which about thirty years back was 
held in fome degree of eftimation, and 
much frequented, ] mean Mary-bone 
Gardens; where, in addition to the 
mufic and finging, there were burlet- 





* “It is faid to be written by T. G. dodor in phyfic, and was publithed 


A.D. 1684.”’ 


+ See Voltaire’s Obfervations on the origin of Paradife Loft, quoted by 
the prefent Editor of Milton, in M. Epitome, vol. iii. for 1799, p. 103. 

ft “ Fist. Mem. on Ital. Tragedy, p. 170.” 

9 “* Warton’s Hift. of Eng. Poetry, vol. iii. p. 241.” 
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tas and fireworks exhibited. The fite 
of thefe gardens is now covered with 
buildings. 

- © The fuccefs of thefe mufical affem- 
blies, I prefume, firft fuggefted the 
idea of introducing operas upon the 
ftage, which were contrived at once 
to pleafe the eye and delight the ear; 
and this double gratification, generall 
fpeaking, was procured at the ckpenk 
of reafon and propriety. Hence, alfo, 
we may trace the eftablifhment of ora- 
toriosin England. Jneed not fay, that 
this noble fpecies of dramatic mnufic 
was brought to great perfection by 
Handel: the oratorios produced byhim, 
difplay in a wonderful manner his 
powers as a compofer of mufic; and 
they continue to be received with that 
enthufiafm of applat:fe which they moft 
juftly deferve.”  P. 215. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 











CIV. Todd's Edition of the Poetical 
Works of Fohn Milton, (Concluded 
from p. 530.) 





ORIGIN OF PARADISE LOST fF. 


“ "THAT Milton had certainly read 

the facred drama of Andreini, 
is the opinion both of Dr. Jofeph 
Warton and of Mr. Hayley. Another 
elegant critic has obferved, that Vol 
taire may have related a tradition per 
haps current in England at the time it 
was vifited by him{; ‘a period at 
‘ which, it may be prefumed, fome of 
‘the contemporaries of Milton were 
‘ living, for he was then only about 
‘fifty years dead. Milton, with the 
‘ candour which is ufually united with 
‘true genius, probably acknowledged 
‘to his friends his obligations to the 
¢ Italian dramatift, and the floating tra- 
‘ dition met the ardent inquiries of the 
‘ French poet.’ It may be worth men- 
tioning here, that Dante, according to 
the account of fome Italian critics §, 
took the hint of his Inferno from a noc- 
turnal reprefentation of Hell, exhi- 
bited in 1304 on the river Arno at 


4 
Florence; 

















Florence; and that Taffo is faid to 
have conceived the idea of writing his 
Aminta at the reprefentation, in 1567, 
of Lo Sfortunato of Agoftino Argenti 
in Ferrara. 

“ From the Adamo of Andreini, a 
poetical extract, as well as the fum- 
mary of the arguments of each act 
and fcene, were given by Dr. Warton, 
in an appendix to the fecond volume 
of his Effay on the Genius and Wri- 
tings of Pope, 1782. Mr. Hayley has 
cited other fpecimens of the poetry in 
this ‘ fpirited, though irregular and 
¢ fantaftic, compofition ;’? from which 
Milton’s fancy is fuppofed to have 
caught fire. The reader will find a 
few quotations alfo, from this rare and 
curious drama, in the Notes on Para- 
dife Loft. But, if the Adamo be ex- 
amined with the utmoft nicety, Milton 
will be found no fervile copyift: he 
will be found, as in numberlefs inftances 
of his extenfive, his curious, and care- 
ful reading, to have improved the 
flighteft hints into the fineft defcrip- 
tions. Milton, indeed, with the fkill 
and grace of an Apelles or a Phidias, 
has often animated the rude fketch and 
the fhapelefs block *. I mean not to 
detract from the Italian drama; but 
let it here be remarked once for all, in 
Milton’s own words, that ‘ borrowing, 
‘if it be not bettered by the borrower, 
‘among good authors is accounted 
‘ plagiariet.’ Let the bittereft ene- 
mies of Milton prove, if they can, 
whether the author of this ingenuous 
remark may be exhibited in fuch a 
light; rather let them acknowledge, 
that, in fully comparing him with 
thofe authors who have written on 
fimilar fubjects, he muft ever be con- 
fidered as 


* above the reft 
‘In fhape and gefture proudly emi- 
nent.’ 


“ The drama of Andreini was fo 
little known when Dr. Birch was wri- 
ting the Life of Milton, that Warbur- 
ton, in a letter to that learned biogra- 
pher, preferved in the Britifh Mufeum, 
ridicules the relation of Voltaire. ‘ It 
‘is faid that it appeared by a MS. in 
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‘ Trin. Coll. Camb. that Milton in- 
* tended an opera of the Paradife Loft. 
‘ Voltaire, on the credit of this cir- 
* cumftance, amongft a heap of imper- 
‘ tinency, pretends boldly that he took 
‘the hint from a comedy he faw at 
‘Florence, called Adamo. Others 
* imagined too he conceived the idea 
‘in Italy: now I will give you good 
‘ proof that. all this is a vifion. Inone 
‘of his political pamphlets, written 
‘early by him, I forget which, he tells 
* the world he had conceived a notion 
* of an epic poem on the ftory of Adam 
‘or Arthur. What then will you fay 
* muft we do with this circumftance of 
‘the Trin. Coll. MS.? I believe I can 
* explain that matter. When the Par- 
‘ liament got uppermoft, they fupprefi- 
* ed the playhoufes ; on which Sir John 
‘ Denham, I think, and others, con- 
‘ trived to get operas performed. This 
* took with the people, and was much 
‘ in their tafte; and religious ones be- 
‘ing the favourites of that fanétified 
‘ people, was, I believe, what inclined 
‘ Milton at that time (and neither be- 
‘ fore nor after) to make an opera of 
‘it.’ Even at a much later period, 
the very exiftence of the Adamo was 
denied ; for Mr. Mickle, an ardent ad- 
mirer of Milton, and the very able 
tranflator of The Lufiad, calls it ‘a 
‘comedy which nobody ever faw;’ 
and obferves, ‘ that even fome Italian 
‘ literati declared that no fuch author 
‘ fas Andreini] was known in Italy.’ 
Dr. Johnfon alto, in his Life of Milton, 
calls Voltaire’s relation ‘a wild, un- 
authorized ftory.’ 

“ That Milton had conceived, in 
his younger days, as Dr. Warburton 
has obferved, the notion of an epic 
poem on the ftory of Arthur, is evi- 
dent from his own words in the Man- 
fus, v. 80, &c. and the Epitaphium 
Damonis, v. 155, &c.: where fee the 
Notes, vol. vi. p. 357, and p. 373. 
Mr. Hayley, with his ufual acutenefs 
and elegance of language, remarks 
that ‘it feems very probable that Mil- 
* ton, in his colleétion of Italian books, 
‘had brought the Adamo of Andreini 
*to England; and that the perufal of 
* an author, wild indeed, and abound- 


* “ From the remarks of Prince Giacomo Giuttiniani (the accomplithed 
governor of Perugia), on the Adamo, which were tran{mitted to Mr. Walker, 
and by Mr. Walker obligingly communicated to me, it appears that the critics 
of Italy confider Milton not a little indebted to their countryman.” 

+ “ Eiconoclaftes, Profe Works, edit. 1698, fol. vol. ii. p. 509.” 
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“ing in grotefque extravagance; yet 
€ now and then fhining with pure and 
* united rays of fancy and devotion, 
‘ firft gave a new bias to the imagina- 
“tion of the Englifh poet, or, to ufe 
* the expreflive phrafe of Voltaire, firft 
* revealed to him the hidden majefly of 
* the fubje®. The apoftate angels of 
© Andreini,though fometimes hideoufly 
“and abfurdly. difgufting, yet occa- 
*fionally fparkle with fuch fire as 
* might awaken the emulation of Mil- 
*ton’,”” Vol. i. p. 250+ 


ORIGIN OF PARADISE REGAINED. 


“ THE origin of this poem is attri- 
buted to the fuggeftion of Ellwood 
the -E Milton had lent this friend, 
in 1665, his Paradife Loft, then com- 
pleted in manufcript, at Chalfont St. 
Giles ; defiring him to perufe it at his 
leifure, and give his judgment of it. 
On returning the poem, Milton afked 
him what he thought of it: ‘ which I 
“ modeftly, but freely told him,’ fays 
Ellwood im his Life of himfelf; ‘ and, 
* after fome further difcourfe about it, 
I pleafantly faid to him, “ Thou haft 
“ faid much of Paradife Loft, but what 
¢ haft thou to fay of Paradife Found ?”” 
* He made me no anfwer, but fat fome 
© time in a mufe; then broke off that 
¢ difcourfé, and fell upon another fub- 
*je&.? When Ellwood afterwards 
waited on him in London, Milton 
fhowed him his Paradife Regained ; 
and, ‘ in a pleafant tone,’ faid to him, 
‘ This is owing to you; for you put 
‘it into my head by the queftion you 
* put me at Chalfont; which before I 
*had not thought of.” 

“ On this fubject the Mufes had not 
been before filent. In our own lan- 
guage, Giles Fletcher had publifhed 
Chrift’s Victorie and Triumph, in 1611; 
an elegant and impreflive poem in four 
parts, of which the fecond, entitled, 
Chrift’s Triumph on Earth, defcribes 
the Temptation. To this poem, how- 
ever, the Paradife Regained owes little 
obligation. Perhaps the Italian mufe 
might afford a hint. In the following 
facred poem, confifting of ten books, 
“La Humanita del Figlivolo di Dio. 
* In ottaua rima, per Theofilo Folengo, 
* Mantoano. Venegia, 1533,’ 4.°, the 
fourth book treats largely of the Tempt- 
ation.” Vol. iv. p. xvii. 

“ There had been publifhed alfo at 
Venice, in 1518, ‘ La Vita et Paffione 





* di Chrifto, &c. compofta per Antonio 
*Cornozano. In terza rima.” The 
fubject of the fixth chapter of the firt 
book is the Temptation: to which ig 
prefixed a wooden cut, wherein Satan 
is reprefented as an old man with a 
long beard, offering bread to our Lord, 
The Tempter indeed is an aged man, 
like the Tempter of Milton, in Vifcher’s 
cuts to the Bible, as noticed by Mr, 
Thyer; and in Salvator Rofa’s fine 
painting of the Temptation, as noticed 
by Mr. Dunfter. The Devil is alfo 
reprefented in a monattic habit by Luca 
Giordano, in a picture of the Tempta 
tion, which made a part of the Duffel. 
dorp collection. But poetry likewife 
feems to have painted, not feldom, 
the gray difimulation of the Tempter 
inthe fame colours.” Vol. iv. p. xviii. 

“ There is an Italian poem, which I 
have not feen, entitled I/ Digiuno di 
Chrifio nel Deferto, by Giovanni Niz, 
zoli, dated in 161r. And I obferve 
alfo among the works of P. Antonio 
Glielmo (who died in 1644), enume- 
rated by Craffo in his * Elogii d’ Huo» 
* mini letterati,’ IJ Calwario Laureato, 
Poema : a kindred fubje&t perhaps with 
that of Paradife Regained; the men-. 
tion of which Italian title induces us 
to acknowledge, with gratitude, the 
exiftence of a Calvary in our own 
poetry; of which the plan is the fault. 
lefs plan of Paradife Regained; the 
fpirit is truly Miltonic; and the lan- 
guage, at the fame time, original.”.— 
Vol. iv. ps XiX. 





SAMSON AGONISTES 


“ IS the only ey | that Mil 
ten finifhed, though he fketched out 
the plans of feveral, and propofed the 
fubjects of more, in his manufcript 
preferved in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. And we may fuppofe that he 
was determined to the choice of this 
particular fubject, by the fimilitude of 
his own circumftances to thofe of Sam- 
fon blind and among the Philiftines. 
This I conceive to be the laft of his 
poetical pieces; and it is written ia 
the very fpirit of the ancients, and 
equals, if not exceeds, any of the moft 
perfect tragedies, which were ever ex- 
hibited on the Athenian ftage, when 
Greece was in its glory. As this work 
was never intended for the ftage, the 
divifion into aéts and fcenes is omitted. 
Bithop Atterbury had an intention of 
getting 
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ing Pope to divide it into aéts and 
| and of having it acted at Weft- 
minfter: but his commitment to the 
Tower put an end to that defign. It has 
fince been brought upon the ftage in the 
form of anoratorio; and Handel’s mufic 
is never employed to greater advantage, 
than when it is adapted to Milton’s 
words. The great artift has done 
equal juftice in our author’s L’ Allegro 
and I] Penferofo, as if the fame fpirit 
poffeffed both mafters, and as if the 
god of mufic, and of verfe, was ftill 
one of the fame. NEwrTon. 

“ Samfon Agonifies is but a very in- 
different fubject for a dramatic fable. 
However, Milton has made the beft of 
it. He feems to have chofen it for the 
fake of the fatire on bad wives. 

“ WARBURTON.” 
Vol. iv. p. 494+ 

“ Mr. Penn has printed, in the fe- 
cond volume of his valuable ¢ Critical, 
‘ poetical, and dramatic Works, 1798,’ 
an abridgment of Milton’s Samfon ; in 
— which form he thinks it might 
be acted as an interlude, without dan- 
ger of being ill received. The abridg- 
ment is formed with much ingenuity. 
Yet the claffical reader will not per- 
haps accede to the abfence of fome 
{fplendid, and fome affecting paffages. 
Mr. Penn alforemarks, that Dr. John- 
fon’s criticifm on this tragedy is fevere 
only in fuppofing, that it contained no 
more than the fubftance of one act; 
and that, though ftill one of Milton’s 
valuable works, Samfon is inferior both 
to Lycidas, and the Allegro and Pen- 
ferofo. I agree in preferring the earlier 
poems of Milton to his tragedy: but I 
may be permitted not to fubfcribe to 
the affertion in Dr. Johnfon’s criticifm, 
that ‘ nothing paffes between the firft 
* act and the laft, that either haftens 
‘or delays the death of Samfon;’ 
which, Mr. Cumberland obferves, is 
not correct. On the contrary, I ad- 
mire the art and judgment with which 
the poet has delineated the various 
circumftances that, from the firft en- 
trance of Manoah to the laft appearance 
of Samfon, progreflively affect the 
mind of the hero, and finally produce 
the refolution which haftens the cata- 
ftrophe. Samfon, as an oratorio, is 
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divided into three aéts: Mr. Penn’s 
abridgment exhibits the length of two. 
“ It has been obferved by Goldfmith, 
that Samfon is a tragedy without a 
leve-intrigue, as the Athalie of Racine 
alfo is, which appeared not many years 
after Samfon; and that Maffei, in- 
ftructed by thefe examples, has formed 
his Merope without any amorous plot. 
“ The hiftory of Samfon has often 
employed the pen of poetry. Mr. 
Hayley thinks that Milton’s Samfon 
might perhaps be founded on a facred 
drama of that country, to the poets of 
which Milton was confeffedly partial : 
La Rapprefentazione di Sanfone, per 
Aleffandro Rofelli; of which there is 
an edition printed at Florence in 15545 
another at the fame place in 1588, and 
a third at Siena in 1616; but I have 
not been more fortunate than Mr. 
Hayley, in endeavouring to procure 2 
copy of this Samfon. The accom- 
plifhed author of the Hiforical Memoir 
on Italian Tragedy, 1799 has fuggefted 
to me that Milton might have met 
with more than one Italian drama on 
this fubject; for, among the Rappre- 
Jentazioni enumerated by Cionacci, he 
had obferved a Sanfone, from the pro- 
logue to which an extraét is given: 
* A gloria adunche dell’ Altitonante, 
‘ Edicolui che pit che’! fol rifplende, 
&c.” 
and this he conceives to be not the 
Sanfone of Rofelli, but a Rapprefenta- 
zione of the fifteenth century. I am 
informed by the fame gentleman, that, 
in or about the year 1622, appeared 
the following French drama, which 
might alfo have influenced the Englifh 
poet in the choice of Samfon: ¢ Tra- 
‘gedie nouvelle de Samfon le fort ; 
‘ contenant fes victoires, & fa prife par 
‘la trahifon de fon époufe Dalila, qui 
‘lui coupa fes cheveux, & le livra aux 
¢ Philiftins, defquels il occit trois mille 
‘a fon trefpas: en quatre actes. 8vo. 
‘fans date.’ Probably, among the 
Autos Sacramentales or religious trage- 
dies of the Spanifh, a Samfon may exift. 
His hiftory is particularly noticed, and 
part of it defcribed in a fonnet, in the 
celebrated Spanifh paftoral, La Con- 
ftante Amarillis, edit. Lyon. 1614; P+ 
166.” Vol. iv. p. 497+ 
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CV. Tooke’s Hiftory of Rufia— 
(Concluded from p. 534.) 
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SPLENDID EMBASSY FROM 
KOULI KHAN. 


« (CYNE of the moft remarkable events 
that happened during the regen- 
cy of the Dutchefs of Brunfwick was 
the arrival at Mofeo of an embafly 
from Thamas Kouli Khan. After 
having ufurped the throne of the So- 
phis, and conquered the empire of the 
Mongoles, ‘Thamas Kouli Khan, who 
had heard much concerning the beauty 
of the Princefs Elizabeth, fent to afk 
her in marriage, at the fame time 
promifing to introduce the Greek reli- 
gion into Perfia. His ambaflador was 
attended*by fixteen thoufand men and 
twenty pieces of cannon. But this 
formidable troop was invited to ftop at 
Kitzliar on the borders of the ‘Terek, 
and the ambaflador made his entry into 
Moico with a train of only three thou- 
fand perfons on horfeback. He pre- 
fented to the regent, on the part of 
the Shah, fourteen elephants and a great 
quantity of jewels, among which were 
-very large diamonds+. The prefents 
were accepted, and the propofals of 
marriage rejected.” Vol. li. p. 255+ 


IVAN DETHRONED *—ACCESION OF 
ELIZABETH, 


“ ON the death of Peter II. fhe 
(the Emprefs Elizabeth) might, per- 
‘haps, have preferred her pretenfions to 
the throne of her father not without 
fuccefs; but at that time fhe made not 
the fmalleft ftir in this defign. She 
even remained quiet during all the 
reign of Anne, though the Dolgorukies 
were accufed of an intention of advan- 
cing her to the imperial feat, continu- 
ing to live with that Emprefs on the 
moft amicable terms, exciting no fur- 
mifes of that nature, either in her or 
her partifans; and as, from her whole 
behaviour, fhe feemed more difpofed to 
enjoy the pleafures of life in tull mea- 


+ “ Thefe diamonds came from the Mongoley. 





fure, than to take upon her the weighty 
burden of fuch a government as that 
of Ruffia, Befides, Elizabeth had very 
few intimacies among the great men at 
court sand there was not the flighteft 
appearafite of any party at all devoted 
to her: fhe attached herfelf more to 
the foldiery, particularly to the guards; 
and there feldom paffed a week, nm 
which fhe did not once or twice ftand 
fponfor at the chriftening of the chil- 
dren of fome of thofe foldiers. If, 
therefore, it might occafionally occur 
to the Emprefs Anne that it would be 
preferable to place Elizabeth in fuch a 
fituation as would render it impoffible 
for her to form any defign upon her 
father’s throne, perhaps by fending 
her into a convent ; every anxiety was 
foon difpelled by the manner of life 
and the whole deportment of Eliza- 
beth: indeed Biren (Duke of Cour- 
land) himfelf was always againf the 
idea of attempting any thing to the 
prejudice of that princefs. It is alfo 
probable that, under the EmprefsAnne, 
Elizabeth laid no plan for afcending 
the throne, and that the proje& firt 
entered her mind on the demife of that 
monarch, at feeing an infant. Emperor, 
under the tutelafe of a foreigner, ac- 
cede to the fceptre ; and, fhortly after, 
the parents of the Emperor, who like- 
wife were to be regarded rather as 
foreigners than as Ruflians, get poflef- 
fion of the guardianfhip, and hearing 
it even reported that the Princeis Anne, 
Ivan’s mother, had refolved, at the 
inftigation of Count QOftermann, to 
declare herfelf Emprefs on ‘her birth 
day in the enfuing December [1741], 
and to fettle the fucceffion in the line 
of her daughters. 

“ Now it was that the advice of 
Leftocq, Elizabeth’s phyfician and 
favourite, found ready admiflion ; and 
he exerted all his zeal and addrefs in 
collecting a body of partifans, by whole 
aflittance he might put the reins of 
empire into the hands of his patronefs. 
Bringing together by degrees a number 
of the foldiers of the guards who were 


Thamas Kouli Khan 


brought away from that empire to the value of one hundred and forty-fix mil- 
lions of pounds fterling in precious ftones, in gold, filver, and other valuables. 
The throne of the peacock alone, which he conveyed away from Delhi, was 
eftimated at 202,500,000 francs, or nine kiurures. The kiurure makes a hundred 
Jaks, each lak a hundred thoufand rupees. The rupee varies in value, but may 
be generally eftimated at 2s. 3d. fterling.” 


* See Monthly Epitome, vol. ii. for 1798, p. 177 et feq. 
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devoted to Elizabeth, they promifed 
to fupport her in the attempt to feat 
herfelf on the throne of her father, and 
likewiie to perfuade their comrades to 
engage in the fame caufe*. The 
money neceflary for the enterprife was 
furnifhed partly by Elizabeth and part- 
ly obtained by Leftocq from M. de la 
Chetardie, the French ambaffador at 
St. Peterfburg, who offered his affift- 
ance in bringing about this revolution, 
in hopes that the new Emprefs would, 
from gratitude to France, no longer 
take part with Auftria; and as Sweden 
might, perhaps, likewife on this occa- 
fion be fomewhat a gainer. In the 
mean time Elizabeth’s courage drooped 
as the execution of her plot drew nigh, 
and fhe put it off from day to day. 
The foldiers, moreover, who. had been 
induced to take up the bufinefs, were 
not people to be trufted with a fecret 
of that magnitude; and there was al- 
ready fomething of a rumour abroad 
concerning fome project of the Princefs. 
It even reached the ears of the Regent; 
and fhe would not have been to blame 
if fhe had employed the means fhe had 
in her power of confining Elizabeth. 
But Anne, notwithftanding all fhe had 
heard of the bufinefs, was unaccourt- 
ably carelefs, taking no more fteps 
about it than if nothing was paffing to 
alarm her fecurity: a conduct, for 
which, afterwards, when it was too 
late to rectify her miftake, the was 
feverely reproached by her hufband. 
But, inftead of confulting him on the 
beft meafures to be adopted on fuch a 
ferious occafion, fhe concealed every 
thing from him. Count Oftermann 
warned her of her danger; the Britifh 
minifter prophefied ‘her certain ruin, 
unlefs fhe took the proper means to 
prevent it; fhe received an anonymous 
letter, in which fhe was conjured to 
beware of an approaching fhock; and 
indeed it was difficult to conceive how 
fhe could entertain the leaft doubts on 
the matter: yet, inftead of reforting 
to any methods of counteraction, fuch 
as, by the feizure of Leftocq, to deprive 
the prime mover and moft zealous 
promoter of the plot from all power of 


* ¢ A broken merchant, now corpor 
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mifchief, as the Duke propofed, fhe 
difclofed to Elizabeth, in full court +, 
the whole contents of the admonitory 
letter fhe had received, and the reports 
that were fpread. Certainly this was 
not the way to come at the truth. 
Elizabeth confeffed nothing, protefted 
that fhe was entirely innocent ; and, by 
diffimulation and even tears, effectually 
difpelled all ideas of fufpicion in Anne. 
Leftocq had previoufly appointed the 
day of the confecration of the waters { 
for Elizabeth to make her appearance 
publicly as claimant of the throne, to 
put herielf at the head of her followers, 
to affert her right to the fucceffion by 
a public declaration, and to caufe her- 
felf to be proclaimed Emprefs. But 
no fooner did he learn from Elizabeth 
the fubject of this converfation, than 
he would hear of no farther delays, 
redoubled his activity, got daily more 
partifans for Elizabeth, by means of 
French gold, and inculcated it more 
forcibly than ever upon her that there 
was now no time for hefitation unlefs 
fhe would give up all for loft. He told 
her that the guards were foon to march 
towards Sweden, and that fhe would 
thus lofe thofe on whofe affiftance fhe 
reckoned moft ; adding, that this alone 
was reafon fufficient for accelerating 
the cataftrophe. Elizabeth appearing 
to be ftill irrefolute, Leftocq the next 
morning pulled out \of his pocket-book 
a card, on one fide whereof he had 
drawn Elizabeth in a nun’s habit, fur- 
rounded by a number of gibbets; on 
the other, that princefs with the crown 
on her head, attended by a circle of 
nobles: a contrivance by which he 
meant tacitly tofuggeft to herthe choice 
of one or the other of thefe fituations 
for herfelf and- her friends; that all 
depended on a moment, and if that 
moment were fuflered to efcape no 
choice would remain, but the former 
would inevitably be their portion. 
Upon this, Elizabeth feemed refolved 
to put all to the hazard for obtaining 
the crown; and, as the revolution dc- 
cafioned by the apprehending of Biren 
by night had been quietly effected 
without bloodihed,thenocturnailfilence, 





il in the Preobrajenfki guards, named 


Grunftein, and one Schwartz, a trumpeter, were the firft whom Leftocq pre- 

vailed upon to liften to his propofal. The hopes of making their fortune in- 

duced thefe people to enter into the fcheme themfelves, and to gain accoim- 

plices. After the enterprife had fucceeded they were both amply rewarded.’ 
t “On the 4th of December.” 
Vou. V.—No. LILI. 
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t “ The 6th of January 1742.” 
4 il it 
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it was thought, would be favourable to 
the prefent attempt ; and the following 
night, between the fifth and fixth of 
December, was fixed upon for the 
execution of this important projedt, in 
which Leftocq undertook the principal 
part, in the expectation, if all fucceed- 
ed, of honours and rewards, but, in 
cafe of a mifcarriage, of certain death. 
He now prepared his accomplices and 
adherents, went in the evening and 
fetched fome thoufand ducats from the 
French ambaffador, in ordex to obviate 
or to conquer all oppofition and refift- 
ance by that powerful application, 
money; thenrepairedto the apartments 
of the Princefs Elizabeth, and entreat- 
ed her to follow him to take poffeffion 
of her father’s throne. Even now 
Elizabeth betrayed her want of forti- 
tude ; Leftacq, however, at length got 
the better of her fears. She threw 
herfelf proftrate before a crucifix, re- 
peated along prayer, got up perfectly 
compofed, after having made a folemn 
vow that no blood fhould be fhed in 
this attempt, put on the riband of the 
order of St. Catharine, and placed her- 
felf in a fledge with a chamberlain by 
her fide, behind which two grenadiers 
ftepped up as guards. Leftocq and 
Schwartz followed in a fecond fledge. 
They drove direétly to the barracks of 
the Preobrajenfki guards. At fome 
diftance from the gateway the fledges 
ftopped fhort, and Elizabeth proceed- 
ed on foot, attended by hey fledge- 
party, that they might excite the lefs at- 
tention. Holding the crofs in her hand 
—by which fuch great things had al- 
ready fo often been performed—the 
made a fpeech to the foldiers, in juftifi- 
cation of her enterprife, to place herfelf 
on the throne. She had certainly much 
to advance in her behalf; and it muft 
uaturally have made great impreffion on 
use native Ruffians, when fhe mention- 
ed, that, as the daughter of the immor- 
tal Emperor Peter the Great, fhe had 
refolved to wield the fceptre of her 
fathér; and though fhe had been un- 
juftly forced afide from the throne by 
a foreign child, and though there was 
even a defign on foot to bury het in a 
convent, yet the faithful guards were 
they by whofe afliftance and fupport 
fhe now cherifhed the hope of aicend- 
ing the paternal throne.—A part of the 
guards were already made acquainted 
with the bufinefs, and had been gained 
evertoefpoufeit bymoncy,fairfpeeches, 
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promifes and rewards on one fide, and 
on the other by denunciations of cruel 
punifhments in cafe of oppofition : the 
force of furprife, which was increafed 
by the diftribution of inflammatory 
liquors, and Elizabeth’s affable and 
captivating demeanour, foon brought 
over moft of the remainder. A few of 
them, however, abfolutely would not 
be either bribed or perfuaded to hear. 
ken to Elizabeth’s pretenfion to the 
throne, asthe young Emperor was ftilk 
alive. But, being greatly overpowered 
by numbers, they were manacled, and 
the party proceeded towards the palace 
inhabited by the Emperor and his pa 
rents. The armed fuite by this time 
confifted of feveral hundred men. Alf 
they met on the way were preffed to 
jom the train, that nothing might be 
betrayed, and in this manner the 
reached the palace ; where the fentinels 
were eafily brought to compliance, as 
the foldiers belonging to the confpira- 
tors threatened to ule violence unlefs 
they voluntarily furrendered. Eliza. 
beth reiterated her remonftrances, and 
—fhe was obeyed as monarch. 

“ The Duke and his. fpoufe were 
now rudely awaked from the profound 
fleep in which they lay, and dragged 
out of bed—the.latter being fearcely 
allowed time to cover herfelf witha 
gown, while the former, having had 
recourfe to weapons, was carried by 
the foldiers, wrapped in the bed- 
clothes, put in the fledge, into which 
they then threw fome garments, and 
both were now conveyed away, as 
prifoners of Elizabeth, into the palace 
of that princefs, where they were 
ftrongly guarded. Ivan, the innocent 
unconfcious boy, in whofe namealready 
fo many manifeftos had appeared, of 
which he could neither underftand nor 
know any thing; who, with no ambi- 
tion to flatter, had been raifed to the 
imperial purple, and was now without 
confternation dethroned, was gently 
fleeping in his cradle, during this 
tranfaction, which doomed lim to a 
life of mifery. Elizabeth had given 
orders not to difturb his repofe, and 
feveral foldiers affiduoufly ftood watch- 
ing his cradle; but immediately on his 
awaking Elizabeth took him with her 
to her palace, that fhe might fhow him 
to his father and mother.—Not only 
the young Emperor and his parents, but 
alfo the two grand promoters of Ivan's 
fucceffion and the regency of Anne, 
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Oftermann and Munich*, were car- 
ried off without much noife that fame 
night, and on the Marthai was literally 
retaliated what he had done to Biren 
Duke of Courland. The fame lot be- 
fel feveral other perfons, as, the bro- 
ther of the Duke, Prince Lewis Erneft 
of Brunfwick, the firft lord of the bed- 
chamber Baron Munich +, the Feldt- 
marfhal’s fon, and fome other adherents 
to the regency. 

“ Thus, under favour of the dark- 
nefs and filence of the night, this great 
revolution was effected at Peterfburg. 
The Emperor Ivan and his parents 
were now in captivity to a princefs, 
whofe clemency was their only hope. 
The inhabitants of the refidence heard 


_ early in the morning of the important, 


though not altogether unexpected, re- 
volution ; and, as only one year before, 
they had taken the oath of allegiance 
firft to Ivan as fucceffor, then to Biren 
as regent, and fhortly after to Anne in 
the fame quality, fo now they were 
called upon to {wear fealty to the new 
Emprefs Elizabeth; which was done 
this very day by all the troops ftationed 
in and about St. Peterfburg t, after Eli- 
zabeth had prefented herfelf to the 
fenate and the great officers of ftate as 
Emprefs, and had been acknowledged 
by them as fach without contradiction. 
In the manifefto publifhed on this oc- 
cafion it is faid: *‘ The Emprefs Anne 
* having nominated the grandfon of her 
* fitter, a child born into the world 
‘ only a few weeks before the Emprefs’s 
Sdeath, as fucceffor to the throne; 
‘and during the minority of whom 
‘various perfons had conducted the 
‘adminiftration of the empire in a 
‘manner highly iniquitous, whence 
‘difturbances had arifen both within 
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* the country and out of it, and pro- 
* bably in time ftill greater might arite; 
‘therefore all the faithful fubjects of 
‘ Elizabeth, both in fpiritual and tem- 
‘ poral tations, particularly the regiments 
Sof the life-guards, had unanimoully 
‘invited her, for the prevention of all 
‘the mifchievous confequences to be 
‘apprehended, to take poffeffion of 
‘ the throne of her father as neareft by 
‘right of birth, and that fhe had ac- 
‘cordingly refolved to yield to this 
‘unanimous requeft of her faithful 
‘ fubjects, by taking poffeffion of her 
‘ inheritance derived from her parents 
* the Emperor Peter I. and the Emprefs 


* Catharine’.” Fol. ii. p. 263. 





SKETCH OF MOSCO. 


«« MOSCO, or more properly Mofk- 
va, the metropolis of the Ruflian em- 
pire, is one of thofe ftupendous works 
of time and human induftry, which 
mankind, by whom they were produced, 
behold at length with aftonifhment, as 
doubting whether in reality they are 
the work of their hands. 

‘“‘ From an eminence beforetheDorgo- 
mubof gate, the eye furveys this colof- 
fal city. The whole face of the hori- 
zon feems covered with houfes; and 
deep beneath, where the fky appears 
to touch the earth, ftill gorgeous pa- 
lates and lofty towers project their 
fummits, prefenting themielves to the 
deceived eye as little cottages and thin 
poles. The perimeter of Mofco 
amounts tofomewhat above forty vertts, 
or nearly fix geographical miles. Three 
and fifty main ftreets, fome whereof 
are feveral- verfts in length, and four 
hundred and eighty-two collateral 
ftreets and lanes, interfe& this prodi- 


* “ Munich called to the foldiers, who wanted to take him priforler: ¢ Put 
* up your fwords, you fcoundrels, or you fhall all fall victims to your infolence.’ 
Only the day before every foldier would have trembled at this menace of the 
Field-marfhal—at prefent they laughed at it; and, on his fhowing a reluctance 
to fubmit, they pufhed him forward, and even repeatedly ftruck him.” 

+ “ Marfhal Munich was brought to hi. trial on a charge of having expended 
too much money on the army, and of having been the death of a great number 
of foldiers in gaining his victories. This is exactly fimilar to the procefs brought 


‘by Cardinal Richelieu againft the Marfhal de Marillac. Munich, irritated at 


the interrogatories of his judges, faid to them: ‘ Draw up yourfelves the an- 
‘fwers you would have me to make, and I will fign them.’ They took him at 
his word ; he figned the paper, and was condemned to be quartered.” 

} “ As the foldiers were fhouting bourrab before the palace of the Emprefs, 
the little Ivan endeavoured to imitate the vociferation, on which Elizabeth 
tenderly faid: ¢ Poor babe, thou knoweft not that thou art joining the noife 


‘ that is raifed at thy undoing’ !” 
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gious mafs of houfes, confifting of 
more than ten. thoufand buildings. 
Twelve faftavas or gates lead into it; 
and two rivers, the Mofkva and the 
Yaufa, with the rivulet Neglinnaiya, 
run through it. The Mofkva rifes in 
the Mofchaifk circle of the government 
of Mofco, and falls into the Okka near 
Kolomna. It abounds in fith, and in 
the {pring bears confiderable barks that 
come from the Okka laden with corn. 
It divides Mofco into two unequal 
parts, of which the citerior is the 
largeft, the moft populous, and, in 
regard to the number of fine ftructures, 
the principal. Near the foundling 
hofpital the Yaufa takes it up, which 
rifes at Taininfkol, twelve verfts from 
Motco, and near the. Kreml the Neg- 
linnaiya, which takes its fource in 
Mofco itfelf, on the Samoteka.' Three 
and twenty bridges keep up the com- 
nunication between the parts of the 
town divided by thefe rivers, whercof 
the chief are the ftone bridge over the 
Mofkva, and the court bridge acrofs 
the Yaufa.” Vol. ii. p. 365. 

“ According to the police regulation, 
Motco is partitioned into twenty chief 
divifions, denominated from the prin- 
cipal ftrects they feverally comprehend, 
e. gr. the Bofmanfkoi, the Verfkoi, &c. 
Each of thefe main divifions are again 
divided into feveral quartals. 

“ The population of Mofco differs 
greatly according to the feafon of the 
year. In winter, when the numerous 
nobility, with their hofts of retainers, 
flock into the metropolis, the number 
of the inhabitants amounts to upwards 
of three hundred thoufand; whereas 
in fummer, when they are allured back 
to the country, it does not exceed two 
hundred thoufand. Accordingly, in the 
former feafon, all is much more lively 
and buftling than during the fummer. 
Trade, amufements, companies, are 
then infpired with new lite, and the 
1 with carriages; 
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ftrects are crowded 
whereas in fummer the rolling of a 
coach is but rarely heard. 

*“ The climate of Mofco is certainly 
to be reckoned among the moft falu- 
brious. The fituation is high, and the 
foil on which it ftands dry, a few 
raffy parts about the Yaufa and the 
Neglinnaiya exccpted. Add to this 
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that the atmofphere is generally clear 
and bright, and the weather regular 
and wholefome. The winter is parti- 
cularly remarkable for fettled and 
bright weather. ‘t is abfoiutely im. 
poffible for an inhabitant of warmer 
counts to form a conception of a 
fine winter’s day in the northernclimes, 
The atmofphere is then fo pure, that 
we feel the genial virtue of it at every 
breath. ‘The fky is fo bright, that the 
eye is fearcely able to bear it; and all 
the objects around have a fuperior and 
grander look than ufual. The ftrong 
impulfe to take exercife in the cold 
bracing winter air is not tobe deferibed, 
and a better method can hardly be 
imagined for the confirmation and 
eftablifliment of health than by fucha 
bath in the invigorating ether of the 
winter. 

“ Befides, the ftreets of Mofco are 
broad, the {quares are fpacious, and in 
various parts are extenfive gardens; 
the houfes are moftly of only one ftory, 
and not contiguous, but feparated by 
inteiftices fromm each other, fo that 
the air and the fun diffufe their benign 
influences in every part of them, and 
noxious vapours can no where ftagnate. 
Advantages in which other large cities 
are commonly deficient. All this con- 
tributes to render the refult of the jifts 
of births and deaths always favourable 
to population. Contagious diftempers 
but feldom prevail, and ftill feldomer 
are they dangerous and ravaging. It 
is common to fee aged perfons of all 
ranks, though the rules of falutary diet 
are fo often tranfgrefied. It is to be 
obferved, likewife, that the geogra- 
phical pofition of Mofco, in 35°45’ 4” 
north lat. and 55° 12’ 4” cai long. 1s 
doubtlefs one of thofe that are mot 
propitious to the health of man. For 
neither fcorching heats nor intenfe 
fiofts impede the growth and expanfion 
of animal nature. On the contrary, the 
degree of cold which marks the winter 
here, contributes rather to harden and 
fortify the body. Hence arifes the 
ftrong and nervous ftrugture of the 
men who properly compofe the Mol 
covites, whofe families have been long 
fettled in this city, and are particularly 
met with among the mercantile people 
of the place.”’ Vol, il. p- 367+ 
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CVI. Sonnini’s Travels in Greece and 
Turkey. (Concluded from p. 56r.) 





CIMOLIAN EARTH. 


“ THE ancients knew it by the name 

of terra Cimolia, from that of 
Kimolos, which they had given to the 
iMand where it is to be found. It 
has been confounded with other differ- 
ent mineral fubftances. There is no 
work on mineralogy that does not 
make mention of Cimolian earth ; 
but in all there exifts, on this fubject, 
an equal confufion of words and things. 
In like manner as the name of ¢erra 
Jigillata, which was nothing more than 
a generic defignation, given to various 
fubftances on which impreffions, feals, 
&c. are applied, has been indifferently 
attributed to calcareous earths, to 
boles, and to clays; the name of terra 
Cimolia has alfo been extended to fome 
fpecies of fuller’s earth, and even to 
boles. 

“JT have convinced myfelf that the 
true Cimolian earth of the ancients, 
that which is drawn from Kimoli or 
Argentiera, and which is very different 
from all the analogous fubftances with 
which it has been confounded, is not 
at all known in France, unlefs, per- 
haps, by a few curious perfons. On 
my return to Paris, I vifited the ware- 
houfes of the druggifts in the Rue des 
Lombards; I there afked for Cimolian 
‘earth, and I was at one time fhown 
Armenian bole; at another, reddifh 
Lemnian earth; and laftly, figillated 
Maltefe earth. None of the traders of 
that rich quarter, who all probably 
had an idea of Cimolian earth, knew 
how to diftinguifh it; and, on feeing 
the fpecimen which I produced, they 
acknowledged that it was unknown to 
them. 

“ Without admitting all the medi- 
cinal properties attributed to the earth 
of Argentiera by the ancients, who 
fet a high value on it, and frequent- 
ly ufed it in medicine, it has fome 
more real, which ought to have refcued 
it from the oblivion into which it has 
fallen for many ages. It isa fmectis, a 
natural foap, which cofts only the 
trouble of taking it up at the place 
where Nature has formed it. Diffolved 
in water, this fubftance, for a long 
time, maintains its faponaceous froth 
and bubbles, like common foap. Mott 
of the Greeks of the Archipelago make 
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ufe of no other fubftance for wafhing 
linen, and they have obferved that it 
was better bleached when they em- 
ployed fea-water for diffolving this 
earth, the prefent name of which is 
pylo Tfinnias, that is, Tfinnias clay, 
becaufe the Greeks call Tfinnias the 
place whence it istaken. It is put on 
board boats, which convey it to the 
other iflands, and to different countries 
of the Levant. ‘That which the fea- 
water has penetrated is taken, and 
formedinto little oblong maffes, which 
are fuffered to dry. Experience has, 
undoubtedly, taught the Greeks, that 
the earth,moiftened, wasthus preferable 
to that which is dry and hardened, of 
which the fame mountain is entirely 
compofed ;never do they takeany above 
the line wafhed by the waves. Accord- 
ingly thefe forts of cakes, formed with 
Cimolian earth, always contain a ftrong 
dofe of marine falt, foreign to the earth, 
and with which the fea impregnates it. 

“ Cimolian earth is alfo very fit for 
taking out {pots of greafe from wool- 
lens or filks: it is fufficient to foften 
a piece of it in common water, and to 
foread it on the place fpotted; it is 
fuffered to dry, then it is reduced 
to duft by rubbing it with a bruth; 
the {pot is effaced without the glofs or 
colour being impaired. Its effeét is 
more certain than that of all the ftones 
for taking out fpots. Several perfons, 
among whom I have diftributed the 
fmall quantity which I had brought 
home, have made the trial with fuc- 
cefs; but it muft be obferved that it 
abforbs none but greafy fubftances, 
and that it is ufelefs for other fpots. 
It alfo cleans extremely well the fword- 
belts, the thoulder-belts, and buff 
accoutrements of troops. ‘The fhoe- 
makers of the Levant make ufe of it 
for gluing leather and fkins, and its 
tenacity occafions it to be employed, 
in the fame countries, as a glue fit for 
different ufes. 

“ But this fubftance might become, 
for our manufactures, of an utility 
greater and more general. Pliny men- 
tions that the Romans ufed it for the 
fcowering of woollen cloths. ‘The lex 
metella, of which the cenfors C. Fla- 
minius and L. A°milius were the au- 
thors, prefcribed the order in which 
fullers were to make ufe of the fub- 
ftances which they employ, and Cimo- 
lian earth was intended to fet off the 
true and valuable colours, and to re- 
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vive the luftre of thofe which the fumes 
of fulphur had darkened. The tefti- 
mony of the ancients and my own ob- 
fervations leave no doubt refpedcting 
the advantage which might be derived 
from the ufe of Cimolian earth in the 
fulleries, and the cleanfing of wool. 
Means would probably be found to 
employ it with advantage in other 
arts; and every thing inclines me to 
think, that, by introducing it into 
France, we fhould find in it other ufe- 
ful properties. The carriage alone 
would be attended with fome expenfe ; 
it would coft nothing to take the Ci- 
molian earth from the foot of the 
mountain *, where it is moiftened by 
the fea; the veffels which frequent the 
Levant might eafily fhip it, to ferve 
them as ballaft; fo that we fhould 
have, at a very low price, a ufeful and 
inexhauftible tubftance.” P. 304. 


SAFFRON SOLD BY THE 
EGGS, 


© SAFFRON grows naturally on 
the mountains, and between the rocks 
of the ifland. When it is in flower, 
poor people difperfe to gather it, and 
it affords a little branch of trade for 
this miferable country. The manner 
of felling it, when it is dried, is not 
common in markets; it is: weighed, 
but it is a hen’s egg that ferves as a 
weight. No attention is paid to the 
fize of the egg, provided it have no- 
thing extraordinary as to its dimen- 
fions: neither is it a confideration 
whether it be frefh or ftale; it is ne- 
ceflary only that it be not boiled. It 
is, however, very certain that an egg 
weighs more when frefh; it is alio 
evident that its fize adds to its weight. 
The difference between a freth egg 
and another of the fame fize that has 
been laid fix days, is at leaft feven 
grains, and it may amount to twelve 
grains between eggs of various fizes. 
But the Greeks of the Archipelago pay 
no attention to thefe differences, and 
the fale of their faffron has no other 
regulator than the weight of eggs. 

“ When I was travelling in this 
country, the weight of an egg in faf- 
fron coft twenty-eight or thirty parats. 
The mean weight of common eggs, 
which we fuppofe to be five days old, 
is about an ounce, fix drachms, and 
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fifteen grains, or one thoufand ‘ang 
thirty-nine grains. On the other hand 
the Turkey parat was, during the fame 
period, valued at fixteen deniers toyp. 
noiss it therefore refults that the pound 
of dried faffron was, in 1778, at An 
gentiera, and in feveral other iflands 
of the Archipelago, worth from about 
fixteen livres, feven fous, two deniers 
tournois, to feventeen livres, ten fous, 
fix deniers. At the fame period, the 
common price of the pound of faffron 
of Gatinois, avoirdupois, amounted to 
from twenty-four to thirty livres tour. 
nois: when it wasnot of the firft-quality, 
it wasfometimes fold for rather lefss but 
there was almoft always near twice the 
difference between the faffron of France 
and that of the Levant, although the 
latter, as is well known, is of a quality 
infinitely fuperior.” P. 315. 


TREATMENT OF NEW-BORN INFANTS, 


“ THE firft time that a woman quits 
her bed after her lying-in, fhe moft, 
before fhe fets her feet on the floor, 
place them on a piece of iron, in order, 
it is faid, that fhe may become ftrong 
and found like that metal. Nor can 
fhe in like manner enter into any houfe, 
without throwing on the threthold of 
the door, a key, or any other bit of 
iron, on which fhe cannot difpente 
with treading, if fhe with to avoid in- 
troducing with her the fatal influences 
with which fhe is fuppofed to be fur 
rounded. 

«© The care which is lavifhed, in the 
iflands of the Archipelago, on news 
born infants, is, like thofe which the 
mothers receive, a medley of ufeful 
practices and abfurd conceptions of 
fuperftitious ignorance, a tyrannical 
divinity, of whom modern Greece is 
become the frightful domain, and who 
prefides at the birth of its inhabitants, 
accompanies them during the courfe 
of their life, and does not even abandon 
them on the other fide of the grave. 

“ As fown as the child is born, it is 
wafhed with lukewarm water; it is 
then covered, from the feet to the 
neck, with a coat of falt, which is 
confidered as a fure prefervative againft 
worms and other diforders of the fkin. 
After being wrapped up in fwaddling- 
clothes, it is puto bed, and thena 
loaf and a peftle, or any other piece of 


* Oppofite the little iland of San Giorgio. 
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i i : ir anceftors were imbued with the 
fathioned wood, 1s evthe child fross pe poujedions The fuperftition of 
the bread is to prevent long asit lives, the women of Afiatic Greece, with 
fuffering from oe tl sends refpect to little children, in the age of 
and the effect “" + id In other Theodofius the Great, and of Arca- 
it as quiet as a log o Sevenaties takes dius his fon, could not be equalled. 
countries of the Eaft, ah eideaites St. John Chryfoftome complained of 
her new-born child, ehict . ftrikes it loudly: ‘No fooner are children 
brafs mortar, with hes oe oe child’s ‘born,’ fays he, * than the women 
three blows pretty aid rm open the ‘ light lamps, and give them the name 
ear, in order, = teen pone tes ‘ a people who have lived a long time, 
organ of hearing, — ek denied ‘in order to procure them a long life. 

eis nie logge ‘d : room are * They place im their hands fiftra, and 
the perfons who vr ‘il te fs omned °° fnappers, and threads of fcarlet, in 
obliged to ftay there ti tagtece caine * order to put them in greater fafety. 
in its bed, and os “ - eration * The women, the nurfes, and fome- 
during the time om whi ie an- ‘times the fervant-maids, go and dip 
lafts. The rege ~ ll ne fthefe ¢ their finger in a fort of mud which is 
nexed to the aes — < at the bottom. f° the fathead 
Te in a aia of the ‘ afterwards imprint the fame finger on 
clip onary fa &, perfuaded, ‘ the child’s forehead; and when they 
Greckss they are, in a a would ‘are queftioned as to the purpofe of 
that the greateft a liberty ‘this mud, It is, fay they, to avert 
thence refult, if people — : an ¢ finifter looks, envy, and jealoufy. 
of tranfgrefling oa queen are * There were fome who wrote on the 
the only oye : 1 effeae on chil- £ hand of children the names of floods 
reckoned to — ay with r fire nor ‘ andrivers; others made ufe of afhes, 
— a ws ney a houte where foot, and falt; and all this in order 
ctcaeton infant, if one wifhes ‘tp pe — looks, that is, envy 
aan rman ee ee '* ae Greeks of the Archi- 

ight. Reape : 
pron inftant when it is fwaddled, pelago, garlic is a oe arr © 
is principally confidered as likely to againft malicious looks: fome is fut 
pal pm, id fling, if pended at the entrance of the houfes 
= ey = + oh ef par chambers, and it is worn as an 
thofe about it negle é uA = abl 

: “y mig >preju- : . In order to preferve children 
thing that they anny ove oa ce oh rsamg 2 kind of sidan, there 
poo an Mh gensgg-me indifcreet are alfo faftened before them three lit- 
mu 4 1 Pom pn iggy Ae fo many per- tle pieces of charcoal and three grains 
en aman fery f falt, fewed together in a little linen 
nicious actions : accordingly every one mali an I remember that Ihad a yery 
eo peer : fe ious quarrel with a woman of this 
religious filence. I happened yy i, for having opened ore of 
on teeing a child paar he ers amulets hung to the neck of 1er 

‘ There $a pretty weed 2 vg es child, in order to fee what it contained, 
midwife, occupied = 7 a the f: oon and abov e all, for having endeavoured 
ae eae Ate in preg ae F to demonttrate to her the ridiculouf- 
She then fpat, ‘with the fame vivacity, nefs of thefe vain practices of fuper- 
and repeatedly, hen ~~ es Nera, eer is not only on children that the 
preretanrt Hew Aad ao — a fluence of finifter looks is reckoned 
or the bad influence of words extreme- _ influe nce abs sien quame ast anal 
ly innocent, and which I might think to be ws “4 se Psa sone J 
likely to be agreeable to the mother, expofe to BS "= ~ dg a erty 
“ However, this cuftom of {pitting and Greeks ea * . Tork — 
me gr Syl gd ag AED poe ncn Tig 
venting the effec of pr ver agence Me " n § on my account, the bad ef- 
very ancient; and, in ed Nan, a. f the ‘lances of envy, advifed 
Mote, as at prefent, nothing was more fects o —_ * mallel & aiid ot allt 
dreaded for children than the influence me to wear cont - pach anger is lid 
of a finifler look, which, in the idea of on my breaft; ore A ‘ae ney itive 
the Greeks, lignifies jealoufy andenvy: not appear to adopt this prefer ae 
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with much eagernefs, turned towards 
a Greek prieft who was at his fide, 
and faid to him with confidence :— 
¢ Thefe Franks are great blockheads, 
‘ fince this one, who, among them, is 
«reckoned to be. intelligent, knows 
‘nothing of what may be ufeful to 
¢ him.’ 

«¢ Flocks have alfo to fear, in thefe 
fame countries, the malicioufnefs of 
looks: this is, however, an ancient 
prejudice, which ftill fubfifts in the 
greater part of our country-places. 
Superftitious ideas refemble each other 
in all.times, in all countries, becaufe 
they proceed from ignorance, their 
common fource; and they will fubfitt 
as long as that miry fource fhall not be 
dried up. This is to’announce, that 
it will laft as leng as the world en- 
dures; for, in fpite of the dreams of 
pretended philofophers, who would 
wiih that every clafs of fociety fhould 
attain their knowledge, and their lofty 
and chimerical conceptions, there will 
always remain, very fortunately, a la- 
borious and fimple portion tainted, if 
you will, with chimerical opiniohs, 
but infinitely lefs dangerous and more 
ufeful than certain mountebanks of 
philofophy, whofe precepts, could they 
be followed, would rather effedt the 
diffolution than the eftablifhment of 
human focieties. 

«“ Ancient authors often fpeak of 
this fort of fatal malignity, which ‘is 
fhot from the finifter eye of the en- 
vious; the poets frequently re call to 
mind its -difaftrous effects among 
flocks *. In their time, a difeafe was 
occafioned among cattle by malevolent 
looks; in our days too, in.feveral dif- 
trits of our northern countries, the 
extraordinary difeafes of cattle are at- 
tributed to @ fate; and quacks know 
how to avail themfelves of this credu- 
lity, in order to make people believe 
that they have fhe power of breaking 
the charm by magic operations. But 
what is no lets deplorable, in regard 
to the weaknefs of the human mind, 
is, that grave authors have ferioufly 
attempted to explain the caufes of thefe 
chimerical fafcinations }. 

“© To thefe abfurd precautions for 
preferving l:ttle children, the Greek 
women add feveral others, which do 


* «© Theocritus, Ovid, &c. 


not appear always conformable to the 
rules of afalutary regimen. The means 
which thefe women employ for hin. 
dering children from venting cries are 
rather fingular. The mother chews 
cumin, and then blows it ftrongly into 
the mouth and ears of her child, In. 
dependently of cumin, the effet of 
which it is not eafy to determine in 
fuch a cafe, the violent putts impelled 
into the ears muft aftonifh the child, 
and caufe it to be filent,.at leaf for 
fome time. 

“ In order to excite children to 
fleep, they are made to fwallow pow. 
dered nutmeg in milk ; but the remedy 
which is the moft commonly ufed in 
their illneffes, the moft excellent pana- 
cea, is Venice treacle. On the fmalleft 
pain which they appear to feel, if they 
cry, if they fleep little, or if their appe- 
tite fail, in a word, in all their indifpofi- 
tions, of whatever nature they may 
be, recourfe is had to treacle, asa fo- 
vereign and univerfal remedy. Scarcel 
a day paffes without a little child fwal- 
lowing fome of this drug, or at leat 
having a plafter of it on the navel; fo 
that it may be afferted that, in the 
Archipelago, a child confumes more 
of this treacle, during its firft two 
years, than the man of our countries, 
the greateft admirer of this compofi- 
tion, during his whole life. The poor, 
for whom this treacle is too coftlya 
remedy, fupply its place by cumin 
feed, the plant of which is very com- 
mon in the Eaft, and which they re- 
duce to a pafte, in order to make their 
young children fwallow it in lieu of 
the treacle.” P. 342. 





THE WOMEN OF SCI1O. 

“ ¢ THERE is notown,’ fays Bélon, 
‘ where people are more obliging than 
‘at Chio. And, indeed, it is, in my 
‘mind, the moft agreeable place of re- 
* fidence that I know, and where the 
‘ women are moft courteous and hand- 
‘fome. They afford an infallible tef- 
‘timony of their ancient beauty; for, 
‘as a nymph in the ifland of Chio, 
‘furpafiing fhow in whitenefs, was 
‘called by the Greek name Chione, 
‘that is to fay, fhow; in this very 
* manner the ifland taking the name 0 


Virgil makes a herdfman fay: 


© Nefcio quis teneros oculo mihi fafcinat agnos’.” 


+ “Porta, Magia Naturalis, &c. &c.” 
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€ the nymph, was furnamed Chio. The 
¢ men there are alfo very amiable; and 
«though this is a Greek ifland, how- 
‘ever, for the moft part, people live 
¢ there in the ftyle of the Franks, that 
¢ is, after the manner of the Latins *.’ 
«“ What Bélon wrote in the fixteenth 
century, refpecting the capital town 
of the ifland of Scio, is ftill conform- 
able to truth, except a few modifica- 
tions, or rather a few deteriorations, 
phyfical and moral, the habitual effects 
of the prefence, and harfh and improvi- 
dent adminiftration of the Ottomans. 
The town is tolerably large, and well 
built; it is the work of the Genoefe, 
who for a long time had the whole 
iland in their poffeffion. The ancient 
town, which, as well as the ifland, 
bore the name of Chios or Chio, was 
placed on the fummit of a mountain. 
The modern town is at the foot of this 
fame mountain, by the fea-fide, and 
its fituation is thence become much 
more agreeable. ‘The Greeks who in- 
habit it are ftill, asin Bélon’s time, the 
moft polite, the moft affable, the moft 
gay, and, perhaps, the moft witty of 
all the Greeks. The women there are 
charming, and, as Bélon fays, very 
courteous. There are none, perhaps, 
who have fuch engaging manners ; and, 
to fee them at the doors of their 
houfes, prefs ftrangers to enter with 
them, pull them even by the arm, and 
invite them with much fprightlinefs, 
we cannot, at firft, avoid conceiving 
an improperopinion of women fo free 
in appearance, But all thefe demon- 
ftrations, which, among us, are the 
height of depravity, are, at Scio, no 
more than the ebullitions of an affec- 
tuonate and hofpitable heart, and of 
the with to derive fome advantage from 
the works on which they employ them- 
felves; and any one would be fingu- 
larly deceived, if, emboldened by the 
femblance of enticements, he fhould 
attempt to take an unfair advantage 
of women, who introduce ftrangers 
into their houfes. with a franknefs 
which, from a habit of corruption, is 
reckoned a want of referve. Under 
appearances the moft attractive, and 
at the fame time the moft familiar and 
engaging, the feducer would, in an 
ealy tétesd-téte, meet with only the 
Impofing refiftance of the moft rigid 


virtue, and the fhame of being mif- 
taken. 

‘© Thefe women, fo frank, but at 
the fame time fo virtuous, knit with 
filk feveral forts of works, and parti- 
cularly handfome purfes. The defire 
of felling them has induced thofe who 
work them, to learn to offer them in 
the language of all the nations which 
traffic in the Levant; and a French- 
man, as well as an Jtalian and a Swede, 
heard himfelf addreffed from all quar- 
ters, in his language, when he pafied 
in the ftreets of Scio, ‘ Sir, Sir, come 
‘and fee fome handfome’ purfes!’ I 
bought fome of thefe purfes at Scio; 
the handfomeft, which are alfo the 
largeft, coft me not three livres apiece, 
and they could not be procured in 
France for more than double that 
price.” P. 482. 


TASSO} ITS WINES AND FERTILITY. 


“ TASSO is the moft northern of 
the iflands of the Archipelago; it was 
one of the moft famous on account of 
its rich gold-mines: Herodotus fpeaks 
of them, and they were under the di- 
rection of Thucydides. No traces are 
now to be feen of that opulence of 
nature; not that it is exhaufted, but 
it is alike buried by ignorance, fear, 
and tyranny, Thefe mines procured 
the ifland the Greek name Chry/e, 
which fignifies of gold, or gilt: its 
riches had become proverbial, and the 
expreffion was a thafos of wealth. Nei- 
ther are here now to be found opals, 
amethyfts, and the other precious 
ftones, which, with the gold-mines, 
compofed its natural treafures; but 
here is met with that beautiful marble, 
held in fuch eftimation by the Romans, 
whofe whitenefs vies with fhow, and 
the finenefs of whofe grain with that 
of Parian marble. The greater part 
of the mountains are ftill formed of 
this marble, which fhows itfelf even 
on their furface; and it is worthy of 
remark, that the two iflands of Greece 
which contain the moft valuable mar- 
bles, were inhabited by the fame peo- 
ple: it was the inhabitants of Paros 
who peopled the ifland of Tafio, and 
there built the town of Thafos, which 
was its capital, and the veftiges of 
which are hil to be feen. 


* “ Les Obfervations de plufieurs Singularitez et Chofes mémorables, trouvées 
gn Grece, Afie, &c. &c. par Pierre Bélon, liv. ii, chap. viii.” 
al «“ The 
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“ The ifland is near thirty leagues 
in circumference: it produces a great 
deal of corny otl, wax, &c.3 but its 
fertility, extolled by the ancients, is 
no longer turned to account, for want 
of encouragement and culture. Its 
wines, formerly very famous even in 
the time of the Lower Empire, fince 
John Chryfoftom exclaimed again the 
excefles to which they gave rife at Con- 
ftantinople; its wines, I fay, no longer 
have “the excellent qualities which 
caufed them to be in requeft at a 







EXCURSION TO MOUNT OLYMPUS; ' 

“ VERY early the next morning we 
all quitted the convent of Skala; the 
Albanians to gain the plain, and .we to 
continue to afcend Olympus. We 
flopped at another monattery three 
leagues from. the former; it bears the 
name of St. Dennis, to whom it is 
contecrated. ‘The mountain is there 
divided into feyeral fteep points, and 
the building is furrounded by thofe 
towering pinnacles, almoft entirely 
compoted of rocks. The monks fhows 


high price. Its population has expe- ed us a grotto, in which is a fmal} 
rienced the fame fate as the produc- chapel that they affirm to have been 
tions of its fuil: it is confiderably built by St. Dennis himfelf; they alfa 
diminifhied. flowed us a hut which ferved him asa 
“ Taflo has ftill remaining a fort of retreat, and at the extremity of the 
wealth very important to atrading and = grotto a fpring which iffues im a tors 
maritime nation: this is capital wood rent from the rock, and. which the 
for fhip-building. The fineft trees grow Saint forced to appear, not by a ftroke 
on the fummit and declivity of the of a wand like Mofes, but by ftnking 
mountains; but the inconfiderate man- the rock with his cap. . 
ner of felling them will foon have “ The fall church of this convent 
exhaulled thefe refources of vegeta- is tolerably. handfome ; a large beau- 
tion, more valuable than the mines of tiful luftre of bronze, .made in. Ger« 
gold. many, is fufpended to the roof. A: 
*© Oppofite to the northern point of fmall library of Greek and Latin books 
the ifland of Taflo, Cape Afperofa  pyinted in the fame country, and well 
forms a bight, in which is, tothe weft, chofen, occupies a chamber of the mo- 
La Cavale, a fmall town built on a naftery; but thei: binding will long be 
rock that projects into the fea, and preferved in good condition, for no 
which has fome refemblance toa horfe. one touches them. Many other arti- 
‘Fhis refemblance has procured it the cles brought from neighbouring civi- t 
name which it bears; at leaft, this is lized countries, are to be found at t 
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an etymology more fimple than that St. Dennis (in Greek, Agios Dionyfios). 
which derives its modern name from A large clock, of a very common fort, 


Bucephala, which the fame place for- is here the particular admiration of all a 
merly bore, on account of the town  thefe diftricts. y 
that Alexander caufed to be built there “ Above this infulated convent, which I 
in honour of Bucephalus, the con- is fituated in a very wild place, there 1 
queror’s famous fteed. are no more habitations om Olympus. ‘ 


* La Cavale was for along time in We fet out on the 14th, in order to 
poffeffion of the Genoefe and Vene- endeavour to climb up to the fummit. . 
tians; it was become of late years a We foon met with large heaps of fnow, n 
very active point of the Levant trade: Our guides would. not fatigne them: - 
its harbour, although not very fafe, felves to no purpofe in following us ¢ 
was frequented by fhips which came farther; they waited, with the young fl 
to load there with corn, tobacco, and Greek, at the foot of thefe frozem P 
other commodities. mafies of fnow, where they kindled a ¥ 

“ The ifland of Taffo is fituated at large fire, the cold being very fharp.at f 
the entrance of a rather cxtenfive gulf, this height. We clambered as well as h 
which is called the Gulf of Conteifa, we could, the greateft part of the day, n 
becaufe a town of that nante was built clinging to the branches of the shrubs, t 
at the head of it. Ou: navigatorsalfo which became fcarcer in proportion as 


call this bight Golfe de Rhondine, we got higher, and to the projections 0 

from the corrupted name of the an- of the rocks, whigh,. from the ¢ ects . 

cient town of Rhedine; but the Greeks. of an eternal frofl, were frequently n 

defignate it under the name of Orfano. detached and remained in our hand. t 

This is the Sinus Strymonicus gf the As long as we had trees and f{hrubs to @ 

ancients.” P. 507. fuftain.us, we were able to afcend buts 2 
4 benumbe 
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benumled' vegetation no longer pro- 
duces any at fome diftance from the 
fummit of the mountain: this fummit 
is naked, and prefents only % cap of 
fnow and ice, on which it is impoffible 
to fuftain one’s felf and walk. It is 
not aftonifhing that the Greeks have 
placed the abode of the gods on an 
eminence which mortals catinot reach. 

“ Thus it is at leaft, that we faw 

the high, vaft, and luminous Olym- 
pus, as it was called by the ancients. 
It was the middle of July: the heat 
was extreme towards the bafe of the 
mountain as well as in the plain, and 
the mafles of fnow which were con- 
denfed near its fummit, did not appear 
to be on the point of melting. How- 
ever, an Englith traveller has advanced 
that in the month of September no 
more fnow is feen on Olympus. We 
are tempted not to believe the affertion 
of Brown, when we have vifited the 
mountain during the hotteft part of 
the fummer, and have heard the tef- 
timony of the Greek monks, who 
have fucceeded the gods on this great 
élevation of the globe: they confirmed 
to us, indeed, what we could fearcely 
doubt, the perpetual permanence of 
faow and ice on the top of the moun- 
tain. 
_ “ The reader may eafily conceive 
the immenfe extent of different coun- 
tries which our view erabraced from 
the top of Olympus; it feemed to us 
to touch Pelion and Offa, which form 
another chain of mountains; and the 
vale of Tempe, of which the ancient 
poets have fpoken as a place of de- 
light, appeared to us a very narrow 
gorge, and the river Peneus which 
waters it, a ftreamlet of water fearcely 
perceptible. However, we there re- 
marked every thing that takes place on 
very lofty eminences; a very fharp 
cold, waters ftill colder, enormous 
thelves of roéks heaped the one on the 
other, arid alike threatening heaven 
with their point, and earth with their 
fall; and at our feet big clouds, which, 
by feparating us from the abode of 
men, feemed to place us in the habi- 
tation of the gods. 

“ When we had admired all thefe 
objects whofe afped elevates the foul, 
we agreed to return to our compa- 
Mons, whom we had left at fome dif- 
tance above the laft monaftery ; and as, 
on thefe rugged and fteep rocks, there 
beither are paths, nor tracks to follow, 
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each of us took the way which appear- 
ed moft convenient to him to defcend, 
and moft frequently to let ourfelves 
flide down, fufpended to branches. 
But, fuch is the habit of travelling in 
difficult places, that I foon ceafed to 
hear my companions, and I reached 
the place of rendezvous, upwards of 
two hours before them. 

“ M. de T..... had a fever on arriving 
at the convent of St. Dennis; and it 
manifefted itfelf with fuch violence as 
to give me fome inquietude. Two 
days of reft did not calm it: a monk 
propofed to difpel it in an inflant ; and 
as the queftion was not to fwallow any 
fpecies of drug, I prevailed on M. 
de T..... to fuffer him to operate. 
He took hold of both his arms, the 
one after the other; and leaning his 
thumb ftrongly on the artery at the 
wrift, he ran it along the vein, ftill 
prefling it violently with his thumb, 
and not without o¢cafioning pain to 
the patient, almoft up to the fioulder, 
I fhall not attempt to explain .what 
may be the effect of this reflux of 
blood in the arterics; but what I attett 
is, that the fever ceafed, and wé were 
able the next day to defcend to the 
monaftery of Skala. 

“ When one arrives at the frozen 
fummit of Olympus, one finds many 
charms in the fituation of this convent 
the temperature there is mild, vegeta- 
tion vigorous, and the number of ani- 
mated beings greater. With the ex- 
ception of bouguctins, a&ive inhabits 
ants of the rocks, and a few bears, 
there are hardly any quadrupeds to be 
feen beyond the half of the height of 
Olympus; fearcely do birds pats this 
limit, where the heat of the atmofphere 
begins to be loft, and where the cold 
increafes in proportion as one aps 
proaches the fummit.” 2. 550. 


CVI[. Grecian Antiquities ;. or, an 
Account of the pubiic and, private 
Life of the Greeks; relating to 
their Government, Laws, Magifs 
tracy, judicial Proceedings, naval 
and military Affairs, Reiigion, 
Oracles, Feftivals. Games, Exer- 
cifes, Marriages, Funerals, domef- 
tic Emplovments, Evtericinments, 


Food, Drets, Mufic, Painting, pub- 
lic Buiidings, Harbours, Baths, &e, 
4b2 &e 
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&c. Chiefly defigned to explain 
Words in the Greek Claffics, ac- 
cording to the Rites and Cuftoms 
to which they refer. To which is 
added, a Chronology of remarkable 
Events in the Grecian Hiftory, 
from the Foundation of the King- 
dom of Argos under Inachus, ta 
the Death of Alexander. By the 
Rev. Tuomas Harwoop, late 
of Univerfity College, Oxford. 
8vo. pp. 509. gs. Cadell and 


AVIES. 
A 
EXTRACT FROM THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 


6 I? was fuggefted, fome years ago, 

to the compiler of the follow- 
ing pages, that a work, containin 
an account of the manners and a 
toms of the Greeks, upon a pian 
fomewhat fimilar to that of Dr, 
Adam, in his very ufeful book on 
the Roman antiquities, would be a 
profitable companion to the ftndents 
of literature. 

“ On this fubjecét, the work of 
Archbifhop Potter has been confult- 
ed; but it is found to be fo encum- 
bered with hiftorical and mythological 
digreffions, and with long quotations 
from the claffics, that the labour of 
inquiry is not always without diffi- 
culty repaid. The work alfo of 
Lambert Bos, profeffor of Greck in 
the univerfity of Franeker, although 
enriched with the notes of Frederick 
Leifner, is executed upon a plan too 
compendious to fatisfy the inquifitive 
fcholar. It is hoped, however, that 
the prefent compilation will be deem- 
ed equally free from thefe objections; 
comprehending much that will in- 
ftruct, as well as amufe. 

“ To render the perufal of the 
ancient Greek claflics more profitable 
and delightful, a previous acquaint- 
ance with the cuftoms and manners 
of that celebrated people is obvioufly 
neceflary: and in thefe refearches, it 
cannot be doubted but thatt he {cho- 
lar will contemplate with admiration, 
their magnificent edifices, their naval 
and military affairs, the myfterious 
folemnities of their religion, the va- 
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riety of their games and fettivals, 
their majeftic and flowing drefs, the 
peculiarity of their entertainments, 
and whatever has diftinguifhed them 
from other nations. 

“ The compiler of the prefent 
work has therefore endeavoured to 
introduce what is moft inftruétive 
and interefting in the cuftoms and 
manners of the ancient Greeks; 
without the knowledge of which, the 
ftudy of the Greek claflics would be 
dull and unprofitable. The Greek 
words are added to the particular 
cuftom to which they relate; and 
thus, by conneéting words with 
things, the ftudent may at once unite 
his knowledge of the cauntry by the 
language, and of the language by the 
country. 

“ Tt would be ufelefs to enumerate 
the variety of learned: authorities to 
which he has referred: he will only 
acknowledge, that in the long cata 
logue of authors which he has con- 
fulted, he has freely borrowed, from 
every quarter, whatever could be fe- 
leéted for the utility and _illuftration 
of the fubjeé. 

“ In the account of the coins, 
weights, and meafures, Arbuthnot 
has been his chief guide. But M. 
D’Anville’s ‘Mefures Itinéraires’ may 
be confulted with great advantage. 

“ The Chronology of remarkable 
Events has been feleéted from the 
‘ Fafti Attici,’ from Archbifhop 
Uther’s ‘ Annales,’ and from Dr. 
Blair's ‘ Chronology’.” P.¥. 





EXTRACTS. 
MILITARY FUNERALS, AND TREAT- 
MENT OF THE SLAIN. 

“ THE bodies of the dead enemies 
were anciently treated with much in- 
decency and barbarity, disfigured, 
ftabbed, and expofed to ignominy 
and fcorn. In the Trojan war, this 
favage cuftom was not entirely abo- 
lithed; (Hom, Schol. H. x. 398 and 
367.—Ststius, Theb. g. 380.—Virg- 
Zin. 10. and 11. ¥. Q.— Herod. Call.) 
It had been uifual for the conquerors 
to prevent their enemies from inter- 
ring their dead, until they wa 
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rve fums for their ranfom; (Hom. 
3 eer Caf. v. 269.—AEn. 

_o, 213.) If the body was not ran- 
fomed, it remained unburied; (Hom. 
U. «. 4.) though this practice was 
not always ftrictly obferved; (Hom. 
Ml. 2. 41 4.—Iliad ». v. 408.—A.lian. 
Var. Rift. lib. 12. cap. 27.—Plutarch. 
Thef.) and in facceeding ages wholly 
difcontinued. The Athenians were 
anxious to inter honourably the bo- 
dies of their foldiers who fell valiant- 

ly; and the negleét or omiffion of it 

was deemed highly criminal; (Xe- 

woph. Grec. Hif. lib. 1.) Nicias 

even renounced all title to the victory 

which he had obtained, when it ap- 

eared that, by an overfight, two of 
fis men were left dead upon the field ; 

fending a herald to the enemy for 
leave to remove them; (Plutarch. 
Nisi.—Diodor. Sicul. lib. 15.) When 
they carried their arms into diftant 
countries, they reduced the bodies of 
the dead to afhes, that they might be 
conveyed to their relations, and de- 
pofited in the tombs of their ancef- 
tors; (Hom. Schol. Iliad w. v. 52.— 
Iliad ». v. 332.) The Lacedemo- 
nians buried their dead in the country 
where they died; their kings were 
embalmed with honey, and conveyed 
home; (Plutarch. Agefl.) The fol- 
diers always attended at the funeral 
folemnities, with their arms reverfed : 
where it was ufual to wear long hair, 
the mourners fhaved; and where 
others fhaved, mourners wore long 
hair; (Ving. <En, 11, g2.—-Statius, 
7 heb. 6.) 

“ The name, origin, and exploits 
were ufually infcribed on the tombs 
of women who died in childbed ; 
and of foldiers, who loft their lives in 
battle, (Plutarch. Lycurg.) and who 
were buried with green boughs, and 
honoured with a faneral eulogium : 
thofe who were judged to be good 
warriors, were interred in their red 
coats; (lian. Var. Hift. lib. 6. cap. 
6.) Their arms were alfo fixed upon 
their tombs; as well as the badge of 
whatever other profeffion they had 
borne. Elpenor, appearing to Ulyffes 
iu the fades below, entreats him to 
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fix the oar he ufed to row with upon 
his tomb, and to caft his arms into 
the funeral pile; (Hom. Odyf- x. v, 
74.—Virgil, Eneid. 6. v. 232.) The 
Spartan matrons examined the bodies 
of their dead fons; and thofe who 
had received more wounds behind 
than before, were conveyed privately 
away, or left in the common heap; 
but thofe who had a greater number 
of wounds in their breafts were car- 
ried away with triumph, to be buried 
among their anceftors; (lian. Var. 
Hift. lib. 42. cap. 21.) They were 
carried home upon their bucklers; 
(Plutarch. Apoph.— Aufon. Ep. 24.) 
“ The Athenians placed the bodies 
of their dead in tents, three days be- 
fore the funeral, that the relations 
might come and pay them the laft 
honours. Upon the fourth day, 
coffin of cyprefs was fent from every 
tribe, to convey the bones to their 
own relations; after which a covered 
hearfe followed, in memory of thofe 
whofe bodies could not be found. 
Thefe, accompanied with the whole 
body of the people, were.carried to 
the public burial-place, and interred. 
One oration was delivered in praife 
ofall; their monuments were adorn- 
ed with pillars, infcriptions, and other 
honourable memorials. The oration 
was pronounced by the fathers of 
thofe who had behaved moft va- 
liantly; (Polemo in Argumento cwy 
et Jadiw» Aorvyuv.——-Cicer, de Orator.-— 
Thucyd. lib. 3.. The names of the 
foldiers deceafed were marked with 
the letter 0, meaning Qavoyirs, dead; 
thofe of the living with «, meaning 
rneapevos, preferved ; (Ruffin. in Hiero- 
nym.—Ifidor. Hifpal. lib. 1. cap. 23.)” 
P. 317- 


INVITATIONS TO ENTER‘TAIN~ 
MENTS. 


“ HE who had provided the enter-- 
tainment was commonly called o 
Esialwg, ESky EunQov, ang cuvering 
NYtHWvy TUULTOTI apm, TUULTITMEN I, 
and by the tragedians 06x00! /14%, &c. 
The perfons entertained were called 
datTuuovns, Sutledess, our cia, curren, 

lomctimes 
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fometimes xArilci, cuynrnlot, emimAnioe. 
Thofe employed to invite the guefts 
were called xAvlogss and SestrvonAnloges 5 
srroreos, and srsieleos, from tAros, Which 
is the name of the table, on which 
the provifion was placed in the kit- 
chen; (Athena. lid, 4. cap. 21.) 
Sometimes to invite was called x21e- 
yeaa, to write down, from the 
cuftom of infcribing the names of 
thofe to be invited on a tablet. » The 
hour was fignified by the invitation ; 
and as they numbered the hours by 
the motion of the fun, frequent ufe 
is made of cxsa, the fhade of the fun, 
and goixtov, the letter of the dial; 
( Arijioph. Concion.—~ Suidas.——He/y- 
chius.) Relations often went unin- 
vited; (Athena. lib. 4. cap. 20.-— 
Hom. Il. 8. 498.) ‘They who were 


brought by thefe who had been in- 


vited, were called cxos, umbra, 
fhades, from their following the 
gueits, at faces ao bodies; (Plutarch, 


Sympoj. 116.7. Que. 6.—Horat. iid. 
2. Sat. 8. v. 22.—Lib. 1. Ep. 5. 28.) 
‘They who infinuated themfelves into 
the company where thcy were not 
welcome, were called juss, mutce, 
flies; (Plaut. Panul. act. 3. fe. 3. vs 
76.—Plaut. Mercat, adt. 2. fc. 3. v% 
25.) Flies were deemed an emblem 
of a man of courage, becaufe, when 
beaten away, they return again; 
(liad g. v5 579.) ‘They were alfo 
termed Muxowe, Myconians, from the 
poverty of that nation ; (Athena. bd. 
1. ca/t 4.) and Tazacrie, Parafites, 
(Athena. lib. 6. cap. 7.——Pellux, lid, 
6. caf. 7.) Tt was however ufual for 
friends to vifit at the houfes of each 
other at the times of entertainment, 
without waiting for an invitation ; 
(Exftath, in Il. B.— Plato Sympof.) 

“ The number of guefts varied, as 
occafion offered, but feidom exceeded 
five ;: (Athenee. libs 1. cap. 4.-~sLib. 
15. café. 3.) though in fater times it 
was not limited. At the cvecina, 
common meals, not more than ten 
were admitted ; (Bufath. in Hom. I]. 
f. 126.) At public entertainments 
the number was not lunited ; (Diodor, 
Sicul.) Afterwards, to prevent con- 
fufion, no perfou at Athens was al- 
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lowed to entertain above thirty at one 
time; to enforce which law, men 
called yuvamovysor, Were obliged to go 
to entertainments. and to expel thofe 
who exceeded that number; and the 
cooks, employed to drcts the food at 
entertainments, gave in their names 
every time they ec hired; ( Athene, 
lib, 6. cap. 11.) Men and women 
were never lovited together; (Cicer, 
Orat. 3. in Verr.—Cornel. Nep. Pre- 
fat. in Fit. Imp.) Before they went 
to an. entertainment, they wafhed 
and anointed themfelves; (Athene, 
lib. 4. cap. 27.) They who came 
off a joutney wathed and clothed 
fuitab'e to the occafion, in the houfe 
of the entertainer, before, the feaft; 
(Hom. Odyf. 3. v.48.) They alfo 
wafhied their bands before thev {fat 
down to meat; (Hom. Odv/]. d) If 
was ufual alfo to wath between every 
courfe, and after fupper; (Homer. 
Arifioth. Peja.) To wala the hands 
before fupper was called »Jachas; to 
wafh after fupper, arenbactas; and . 
to Wipe the hands, CoM accede nay 
The nap. 
kin was called exucystor, x ehgomorngen 
inftead of which, in early times, they 
uled axcpoydarm, which were the 
foft and fine part of the bread, which 
they afterwards caft to the dogs ; 
(Homer.) \n wafhing after fupper, 
they ufed fome fort of curnyjmy onto 
eu} ews XE, ftuff to {cour the hands; 
(Athene, lib. 10, caf. ult.) After 
wafhing, the hands were perfumed 
with odours; (Athene. lib. 10. cap. 
ult.) 

* When the guefts arrived at the 
houfe of entertainment, the matter 
of the houfe faluted them, or one 
appointed in his place; which was 
called aerederhas; (Schol. in ab ifoph. 
Plut.) The moft common falutation 
was by joining their right hands, as 
a pledge of friendthip. This cere- 
mony was very. ancient; (Hom. Ody/f. 
ys Ve 35+) Hence dkSiachis is fome- 
times joined with wewadg:abes; (Aris 
froph. Plut.) Sometimes they kiffed 
the lips, hands, knees, or feet, in 
falutations, ‘Chere was a particular 
fort of kifs, called xview, (Swidesd 


or 
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Or svleet, (Pollux.) the pot ; when 
they took the perfon, like a pot, by 
both bis ears; which was chiefly 
ufed towards children ; (Tibuil. lib. 
2.) though fometimes by men and 
women; (Zheocrit. Idyll. i. v. 132.) 
When the guefts were admitted, they 
did not immediately fit down to table, 
but fpent fome time in viewing aud 
commending the room and furniture; 
( Aviftoph. Vefp.-— Athena. lib. 4. cap. 
27.)” P. 422. 





CUSTOMS AT ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“ THERE were feveral forts of 
feats ufed at entertainments: for the 
Grecians fat down at their meals; 
(Hom, Il. x. 578.—w. 315) AiPeos, 
was a feat containing two perions ; 
and were commonly placed for the 
inferior guefts : @govos, a feat, on 
which they fat upright, with Ozrvs, 
a foot{tool, under their feet; Kaicpos, 
a feat, on which they fat, leaning 
rather backwards; (Athena. lid. 5. 
cap. 4.) Afterwards, when luxury 
and effeminacy prevailed, they ex- 
changed their feats for couches, that 
they might drink more commodioully; 
(Plaut, Stich. a&. §. fc. 4. v. 22.) 
In Macedonia, no one was allowed to 
fit at meals, before he had killed 
aboar without nets; (Athena. 12d. 1. 
caf. 14.) It was the cuftom for 
children to fit at their meals; (Zacit. 
Annal, lib, 13.——-Sueton. Aug. cap. 64. 
—Sueton. Claud. cap. 32.) at the bot- 
tom of the couch; where alfo fat 
people of meaner condition; (/7/x- 
tarch. Sympof. Sapient. — -Donat. Vit. 
Terent.) . Tue table was placed in the 
middle, round which ftood the 
couches, covered with cloth or ta- 
peltry; upon thefe they refted, in- 
clining the- upper part of their body 
upon their left arms, the lower part 
being extended at length, or fome- 
what bent; their heads were ratfed 
up, and. their backs fometimes fup- 
ported by pillows. If feveral perfons 


reclined upon the fame bed, the firtt . 


was on the upper part, with his legs 
{tretched out behind the fecond per- 
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fon’s back ; the fecond perfon’s head 
was below the bofom of the former, 
his feet being placed behind the third 
perfon’s back; and in this manner 
four or five were placed; (Cicer. 
Orat. in Pifon.) At the beginning 
of the entertainment, it was ufual to 
lic flat upon their itomachs, that their 
right hand might more eafily reach 
the table; but afterwards they turned 
upon their fides; (Plutarch, Sympof. 
lib. 5. Quaeft. 6.—Horat. lib. 2. Sat, 
4. Us 37-) 
“ The guefts were ufually arranged 
according to their rank, the chief 
perfons holding the uppermoft feats; 
(Eufiath. in Il. 2. v. 4985 After- 
wards at public entertainments there 
WAS cvomexAriwe, a perfon appointed 
to call every gueft by name to his 
proper place. Heroes fat in long 
ranks, and the chief perfons were 
piaced at the head of each rank on 
both fides of the table; which is the 
meaning of the word axes, upper- 
moft; (Eufath. in Il. 2. v. 498.— 
Hom. Il. 1. v. 217.) Neptune enter- 
ing the laft at an entertainment of the 
gods, yet fat in the middle; Jupiter 
was at the head of one rank, next to 
him, Minerva his daughter; who 
once gave place to Thetis; (Hom. 12. 
w. v. 100.) Juno fat at the head of 
the oppofite rank 3 (Plutarch. Sympof. 
lib. 1. Quef. 1.) That couch placed 
the firft or neareft to the table, was 
thought to be moit honourable ; 
fometimes the firft place of the middle 
couch, Sometimes they were feated 
promifcuoufly, without regard to 
rank or character; (Piitarch. Timon. 
—Sympof. lib. 1. Quest. 2.) Tt was 
ufual at Sparta, tor the eldeft to go 
before the reft to the couches at the 
common hall, walefs the king called 
any one before him; (E£a/#ath. in 1), 
8.) The table was accounted facred; 
through which means honour was 
paid to Jupiter, the god of friendthip 
and hofpitality, (Syafixs Ep. 57.) 
who was called Z:vos and irsos. 
Honour was alfo paid to Hercules, 
who was hence called Tgarsgo; and 
Asolo :¢i0s. It was ufual to place 
the 
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the ftatues of the gods upon the table, 
and thus to offer libations to them ; 
(Plutarch. Conv. Sept. Sapient.) To 
difuonour the tables of hofpitality by 
any irreverent behaviour was deemed 
criminal ; (Fuven. Sat. 2. ve tol. 
Lycophr. Caf: v. 136.) The tables 
were originally made of wood, po- 
lifhed with fome art; and the feet 
were painted in various colours, and 
formed in different fhapes. Hence 
the words, Econ, su£00¢, xvavoT Elo, &c. 
(Homer.) the torm of the tables in an- 
cient times was circular; (Athena. lid, 
II. cap. 12.) and afterwards extend- 
ed in length ; (Euftath, in Hom.) 
They were cleaned with wet fponges; 
(Hom. Odjff. w v. 112.—Odvf. v. 
verf. 150.——Arrian. lib. 7. cap. 26. 
' —Martial. Eig.) 

* The tables, in early times, were 
fquare, (Euftath. Ody: « 138.) and 
thofe belonging to the poor were 
generally fupported by three feet, 
and made of common wood; thofe 
belonging to perfons in higher rank 
were made of more valuable mate- 
rials; adorned with plates of filver, 
and fupported by feet curioufly carv- 
ed, and called after the names of 
heroes. The moft common fupport 
was a foot of ivory, caft tn the form 
of a lion, a leopard, or fome other 
animal. Some have fuppofed that a 
table was fet apart for each gueft; 
(Homer.—Athene. lib. 1. cap. 8.) al- 
though it was thought unfociable ; 
(Athenz. lib, 1. cap. 8.—--cap. 10. 
TeaweQu, fignifies the tables and the 
meat placed upon them ; (Pollux. lid, 
6. Cap. 12.) hence, mew Aly deulsgoty 
teilas teamecos, fignify the firlt, fe- 
cond, and third courfes of meat ; 
(Athena, lib, 9. cap. 2.) 

“The fupper was the chief meal, 
of which there were three parts ; (1.) 
Aurve wecopsoy OF Tetons, WAS a Fe- 
paft before iupper, confifting of bitter 
herbs, of coleworts, eggs, oyfters, 
eyousts a mixture of honey, and other 
things ufed to create an appetite. (2.) 
Aus, was the fupper, fometimes 
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called xeaan dame; which was plens 
tifully furnithed from the former 
provifions ; (Athena. lib. 4. cap. 4.) 
(3+) Acvilegn teamega, the fecond 
courfe, which confifted of fweet. 
meats of all kinds, called tgoympollan 
TeUrynUAT or, wor luvas, Tewyadion ems 
Sogmia pay exsPognuale, emsd:smvar, pila 
duensa, &C. The Dorians, who called 
entertainments xwsmaw and CUVOIKA tbody 
called this courfe erasxrswe 3 ¢ Athene, 
lib. 4.cap.8.) It was furnithed with 
much profufion and luxury ; (Athene, 
lid. 14. cap. 11.) ‘although they were 
temperate and frugal in the ufe of its 
( Herodot, lib. 1. caps 13 3.— Athen, lib, 
4. cap. 10.) Where there was a great 
variety of difhes, a paper was ufually 
given to the mailer of the feaft con- 
taining the contents of each dith, 
who communicated it to the guefts, 
They were however very {paring in 
their provifion, and in the early times 
were fatisfied with one courfe; 
(Athena. lib. 1 $+ Cap. 10.) 

“ Before they began to eat, they 
offered a part of their provifion, asa 
fort of firft fruits, to the gods; which 
cuftom was religioufly obferved; 
(Homer. litad.—Hom, Ody{f: — Plato, 
— Xenophon. — Athenee. lib, 4. cap. 27.) 
The firit of thefe oblations was always 
made to Vetta, the ciief of the houfe- 
hold gods; they afterwards worfhip- 
ped fome of the other gods ; and then 
offered a libation to Vefta; (Homer, 
Hymn, in Veh, et Mercur.—-Cicer. de 
Nat. Deor, lib, 2.—-Schol, in Arifioph, 
Vefp.—Plato Euthyp.) 

“ During the entertainment all the 
guefts were apparelled in white, or 
fome gay colour ; (Cicer. in Vatin.) 
and decked with flowers; which the 
mafter of the feafl provided, and 
brought in before the fecond courfe, 
or at the beginning of the entertain- 
ment; (Athenee. lib, 25. caps 10.) 
They thus adorned their heads, 
necks, and breafts, but often be- 
ftrewed the couches on which they 
leaned, and other parts of the room; 
(Ovid, Faft. lib. 5.)” Ps 427 
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EXTRACTS. 


INSUBORDINATION OF A TURKISH 
ARMY. 


“ A TURKISH army may well be 
compared to an armed rabble; with 
this difference, that, inftead of being a 
lawlefs mob, led away by the impetu- 
ofity of paffion, or by the impulfe of 
the moment, the power of a chief 
may keep up a certain degree of fub- 
ordination, which, however, goes only 
as far as he is poffeffed of more or lefs 
energy of character, and often will 
not prevent diforders, fuch as the 
plundering of. villages, and quarrels 
between whole corps of the fame 
army. Among many inftances of the 
fpirit of infubordination common to 
Turkith troops, I had an opportunity 
of being witnefs to a fcene, when en- 
camped at Cati¢h, which amufed me 
much. The Albanian troops, to the 
humber of 7000, were encamped near 
the Grand Vizier; foon after dark they 
became merry, and, as their only de- 
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* & A fmall filver coin.” 
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monftrations of mirth confift in fhout- 
ing, and firing off their mufkets with 
ball, they very foon became trouble- 
fome. The Grand Vizier fent an of- 
ficer to them with orders to defift; 
but no fooner had thofe orders reach- 
ed them, than it was a fignal for in- 
creafing theit fire, which now re- 
fembled the file-firing of a regiment 
on field-days. ‘The practice of firing 
with ball for amufement is fo common 
in a ‘Turkith camp, that one is in con- 
tinual danger of being fhot: my tent 
was pierced in many places; and I 
once difcovered a fellow deliberately 
levelling his mufket at my hat, juft 
time enough to get out of his way.”—= 
P.19. 


ENCAMPMENT AT EL-ARISH. 


“ THE view of the camp the morn- 
ing-after my arrival at El-Arifh, was 
to me a very fingular fight, as I be- 
lieve it was original in its kind. The 
ground upon which it ftood was ir- 
regular, and a perfect defert of white 
fand, with no other figns of vegetation 
than a few date-trees, which ftood in a 
clufter at a fmall diftance. The tents, 
which are of different colours and 
fhapes, were irregularly ftrewed over 
a fpace of ground feveral miles in 
circuit; and every thing that moved 
was confpicuous to the eye, from the 
white ground of the landfcape. The 
whole refembled a large fair; a num- 
ber of the foldiers who ferve without 
pay carry on a traffic by which they 
fubfift; there are, befides, tradefmen 
of all defcriptions who follow the 
camp: fome keep coffee-houfes, which 
are diftinguifhed by a red flag; others 
are horfe-dealers; and a number of 
public cryers are conftantly employed 
in defcribing to the multitude things 
loft, or in felling divers articles at 
auction. This fcene of confufion is 
certainly more eafily conceived than 
told; but a very ingenious definition 
of it was given by a Turk, who was 
afked to defcribe their manner of en- 
campment. ‘ Thus,’ faid he, pulling 
from his pocket a handful of paras*, 
and throwing them carelefsly on a 
table. 

“ To this ftate of diforder they join 
a ftupid fenfe of fecurity, which may 
at all times expofe a very large force to 


be 


be deftroyed by an inferior. None of 
the precautions that are thought ne- 
ceflary to prevent furprife in armies 
much better able to withftand a fud- 
den attack, are even thought of in a 
Turkifh army. The moment in which 
L landed at El-Arifh prefented me 
with a moft remarkable inftance of 
this ftate of infecurity. It was late at 
night; I walked through the midtt of 
the camp without being once chal- 
lenged; indeed, I do not remember 
meeting with a human creature: the 
only figns that indicated the abode of 
man were the tents, and about them 
horfes, camels, and alles feeding. ‘The 
ftillnefs which reigned reminded me of 
the wandering. but. peaceful lives of 
our forefathers, rather than of the 
army of a defpot moving to conquett. 
I might have been a fpy, or an in- 
cendiary; and I fhould have efcaped 
with impunity.” P.22. 





THE BEDOUINS* 


“ ARE the inhabitants of the de« 
ferts; they lead a wandering life, and 
are formed into large and fmall tribes. 
The weaker contra¢ts an alliance with 
the ftronger, and every tribe has a 
limit within which it may range; and 
to tranfgrefs that limit is often to de- 
clare war. Their property confifts in 
camels, horfes, and fheep: the plun- 
dering of travellers is another re- 
fource. The more determined carry 
their depredations into the villages, 
and even to the very walls of Cairo. 

“ Confidered as enemies, they are 
defpicable ; as friends they might be 
ufeful. 

“ The French were at firft con- 
ftrained to keep upon the defenfive, 
for the fwiftnefs of the Bedouins’ 
mares favoured their efcape with im- 
punity. This firft gave the French the 
idea of forming a corps mounted upon 
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dromedaries, which, with the ad. 
vantage of being difciplined, would 
poffefs the only one by which the 
Arabs eluded a purfuit. The drome- 
dary+, which is, properly fpeaking, a 
very {mall and active fpecies of camel, 
is indefatigable, and requires little 
nourifhment. ‘Thofe compofing this 
troop are made to go through a num- 
ber of evolutions, and when attacked 
they are formed into a hollow fquare; 
they kneel, a cord which is thrown 
round one of the knees prevents their 
getting up, and thus they afford a 
breaft-work for the foldier. By the 
eftablifhment ofthis corps, the French 
were enabled to furprife fome of the 
neighbouring tribes in their retreats, 
Yet a purfuit into the defert is always 
attended with danger, becaufe the 
Arabs alone knowing the watering. 
places, will entice the enemy out of 
the way till night favours their own 
efcape, and leaves him in danger of 
perifhing with thirft. 

“ The Arabs are very much afraid 
of fire-arms; fo that a fall number 
of troops may attack a whole tribe; 
for they take to flight as foon as one 
or two fall. They have been found 
dangerous by thofe who have betrayed 
the leaft fymptoms of fear; for their 
long fpears and their fwift mares give 
them the advantage when they be 
come the purfuers{. 

“ The prominent trait in an Arab 
is, being falfe ; and this general prin- 
ciple may be laid down—that very 
harfh treatment will procure refpec, 
when the leaft indulgence will havea 
contrary effeét. 

“ The uninterrupted ftate of inde- 
pendence which the Bedouins have 
enjoyed for ages, has made them de- 
fpife, every offer of alliance with the 
French; and if force has brought any 
tribe to enter into compact with them, 
it has been momentary, and with a 


* “There is a fecond clafs of Bedouin Arabs, who cultivate the country 


bordering upon the deferts.”’ 


+ “ The moft convenient and the only way of travelling in this country is 


upon dromedaries. 


‘The traveller need not encumber himfelf with food for his 


animal, as a very fcanty allowance of beans fuffices for many days journey, 
‘hey ride upon convenient faddles; and the animal is fo docile, that hes 
guiced only by touching him with a fmall ftick on the fide that he is.to tum 
Some have a ring through each noftril, which ferves as a bit to a bridle faftened 
tothem. They walk very faft; and their trot is fwift, but very inconvenient. 

t “ Their arms confift of a mufket with match-lock flung round the arm; 4 
fabre, and a long fpear, which they carry in the hand.” 
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view to take advantage of that ftate of 
fecurity, in order to commit greater 
depredations than before.” P. 57. 


neal 


BATTLE OF HELIOPOLIS. 


« EARLY on the 2oth, hoftilities 
began on the part of the French, by 
the fire from fixty pieces of cannon on 
the Turkifh advanced pofts, com- 
mandéd by Nafouf Pafha, at Mata- 
ria*, five miles diftant from Cairo. 

se At eight A, M. the Grand Vizier 
marched with the whole of his army 
to the plain between the villages of 
El-Hanca and Mataria. The French 
army, confifting of fifteen thoufand 
men, including cavalry and dromeda- 
ries, were drawn up in two ftrong 
lines, extending from El-Kubbi to- 
wards Boulac, flanked on the right by 
a wood of date-trees and part of their 
artillery. In this pofition they pa- 
tiently bore the attacks of the Turks, 
who contented themfelves with ho- 
vering about the French lines in par- 
ties of twenty or thirty men, and fo 
{cattered about the plain as to make 
no impreffion upon them, ‘The Ja- 
niflaries were the only infantry that 
engaged in this fkirmifh-—for it de- 
ferves no other name, They were 
oppofed to the left of the French, but 
fo totally unfupported by cannon, and 
latterly fo fhort of ammunition, that 
they made but little refiftance. About 
noon the French began to advance in 
lines the Turkifh army was then a 
fcene of the utmoft confufion. Forty 
thoufand men that had really not been 
engaged were feen flying in all direc- 
tions: the Grand Vizier, at the head 
of his attendants, endeavoured, more 
than once, but in vain, to rally this 
daftardly rabble. At one P.M. he 
was himfelf obliged to retire; for by 
this time the French were endeavour- 
ing to cut off his retreat by marching 
in two oblique lines: thefe he had 
permitted to approach within a mile 
of him, miftaking them for his own 
troops; and it was not till Captain 
Lacy, of the Engineers (who had ree 
connoitred the enemy), apprized him 
of his danger, that he could be per- 
fuaded to rife from his fofa, and leave 
his pipe. 

“ The lofs on both fides was very 
fmall ; the French ftated theirs at ten 
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killed and forty wounded ; the Turks 
loft about nineteen pieces of cannon.” 
P. 38. 





CIX. Senilities; or, Solitary Amufe- 
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ett 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 


*¢ IN the reign of Charles II. when 
the clergy could preach two hours 
at a ftretch, ‘and make nothing 
‘of it;’ as foon as the preacher per- 
ceived his foporific eloquence begin 
to take effect, in order to roufe the 
languid attention of his audience, and 
give them hopes of a fpeedy releafe, 
he would exclaim with great emphafis, 
‘Once more, and I have done!’ Of 
this exprefiion I fhall avail myfelf, 
not to gain the attention, but to ob- 
tain the pardon of the public for hav- 
ing fo long trefpaffed on their pa- 
tience: and I afiure them, in the lar- 
guage of fhow-men, ‘ This is pofitively 
‘the laft time of performing.’ - ‘Thote 
indeed who are acquainted with the 
advanced age of the author, and the 
many infirmities and afflictive circum- 
ftances, too often the concomitants of 
old age, will wonder how he could 
poflibly amufe himfelf with fuch 
trifles, particularly with thofe pieces 
which he has ventured to call Ln- 
morous; many of which appear in 
this mifcellaneous collection. 

“ But, in the firft place, not to 
plead the force of habit, moft of them 


* « The fituation of the ancient Heliopolis.” 
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were written fome years fince, and are 
only the qui/quitie, or neglected con- 
tents of his port-folio. But as fome of 
them feemed not totally void of me- 
rit (in their kind), though he is con- 
vinced no one can take the fame plea- 
fure in fuch middling poetry, as the 
author does, he thought they might 
amufe the idle reader, as they had 
done the idle writer of them. 

“ It muft be obferved, in the next 
place, that laughter is by no means an 
unequivocal fymptom of a merry 
heart. It isa remarkable anecdote of 
Carlini, the drolleft buffoon that ever 
appeared on the Italian ftage at Paris. 
A French phyfician having been con- 
fulted by a perfon fubject to the moft 
gloomy fits of melancholy, advifed 
his patient to mix in fcenes of gaiety 
and diffipation; and particularly to 
frequent the Italian theatre: ¢ And if 
* Carlini does not difpel your gloomy 
* complaint,’ fays he, ‘your cafemuftbe 
© defperate indeed.’ Alas! Sir,’ faid 
the patient, ‘I myfelf am Carlini; and 
¢ while I divert all Paris with mirth, 
* and make them almoftdie with laugh- 
“ter, I myfelf am dying with melan- 
€ choly and chagrin.’ 

* As for thofe lighter pieces then, 
in this volume, they are fo far from 
being the offspring of cheerfulnefs or 
gaiety, that they were written to di- 
vert my thoughts from fome afflictive 
circumftance, when I could not attend 
to more ferious or important medita- 
tions. 

« But the author will probably be 
accufed of a culpable degree of adu- 
lation for the many complimentary 
pieces which he has addreffed to his 
fuperiors in ftation or fortune, or other 
external advantages. To which he 
can only fay, as he has before faid on 
fimilar occafions, * That his encomi- 
“ums have always been the effufions 
* of gratitude for favours received ;’ 
and not the fnares of flattery for any 
that he expected; and therefore may 
at leaft he deemed difinterefted. 

** He has always been more inclined 
to panegyric, than to fatire: and hav- 
ing an habitual tendency to rhyming, 
unfortunately contra¢ted in his youth, 
every incident, pleafing or difpleafing ; 
every civility, or every flight from a 
great man; a fafcinating fmile, or 
mortifying neglect, from a beautiful 
woman; every accidental circum- 
ftance of this kind, will fet his fancy 
to work as mechanically as a freth 
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gale puts the fails of a windmill in 
motion. Yet this propenfity has rarely 
been indulged, unlefs in his mornin 

rides; which he is under a necef 
fity of taking daily, on account of his 
health. 

“ But, after all, I am afraid it will 
be faid, and with fome degree of truth, 
that a confiderable part of his lite has 
been paficd in doing wrong things, 
and making apologies for them. But 
what Pope fays of poets in general, 
may be applied on the prefent occafion: 


© Yet, Sir, reflect: the mifchief is not 
great 5 

‘'Thefe madmen never hurt the 
church or ftate: 

‘ Allow him but his plaything of a 


pen, 
‘ He ne’er rebels or plots like other 
men.” P. 1. 

“ To conclude: As a young au- 
thor fometimes claims indulgence for 
his firft performance, on account of 
his youth; the author of this farra- 
ginous collection deprecates the fe- 
verity of criticifm for this his laft pro- 
duction, on account of his advanced 
age; being above twenty years paft 
his grand climatrix. 

“ However, I would bequeath this 
advice to the juvenile part of my ac- 
quaintance: 

“My young friends! avoid bad 
company, gaming, fabbath-breaking, 
and—writing verfes, 

“ An Oéo-genarian Scribbler.” 
P. 9. 





EXTRACTS. 
ON CONVERSATION. 
Mici pynuova Leupwolny’ 
© I hate a fot-companion with a geod me- 
moly. 

“ THERE cannot be a more fevere 
fatire on the ufual ftrain of convivial 
converfation, than is implied in this 
proverbial maxim of the ancient 
Greeks. Jt betrays a confcioufnefs 
of the trifling, if not abfurd or se- 
prehenfible kind of communication 
which too often prevails on thofe oc- 
cafions. The moft cautious and re- 
ferved, in the freedom of focial inter- 
courfe frequently let fall fome remarks 
or expreffions which they would with 
to recall, or would bluth to have re- 
membered or repeated. And the herd 
of jovial companions generally talk at 
random, or indulge themfelves in fuch 
incoherent, unmeaning ne” 
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i be remembered nor re- 
pois? they facrifice more to 
Bacchus than to Minerva, their wine 

uts Wifdom to flight, and Folly 
reigns triumphant. 

‘Tdrank | I lik’d it not; *t was rages 
*t was noife, : 

«An airy fcene of tranfitory joys. 

‘ And when, at dawn of day, fair rea- 


fon’s light 

‘ Broke thro’ the fumes and phantoms 
of the night, — 

‘What had been faid? I afk’d my- 
felf.’ PRIOR. 


“In general, indeed, thofe agree- 
able converfations which we daily hear 
mentioned as having been enjoyed 
even in the fociety of diftinguifhed cha- 
racters,ifrigidly ferutinized, would, pro- 
bably, fall far fhort of our expectation. 
I never had the honour of being ad- 
mitted to the affembly of the Bas Bleu 
club, which confifts of the moft cele- 
brated female characters in the king- 
dom. But from thofe who have en- 
joyed that felicity, I have heard that 
the converfation often turned upon 
fafhions, the occurrences of the day, 
and other ciit-chat which prevails in 
other female affemblies. 

“ Jn fo numerous a mixed company, 
indeed, where every one comes full 
charged with literature and fcience, 
ready primed for explofion, a little 
harmlefs fmall-talk among the lefs en- 
lightened members, may be better than 
one general difcharge of wit and learn- 
ing trom the whole affembly, which 
muft neceflarily produce a Babel of 
confufion. 

“But, what, then! are we to be- 
lieve, that the obfervation of fome of 
our beft writers is unfounded: ¢ That 
*the hours fpent in converfation with 
‘our friends, are fome of the moft 
‘ delightful portions of our exiftence?’ 
By no means ; what I would infinuate 
is, that when a numerous concourfe of 
individuals, unconnected and of dif- 
ferent difpofitions, is affembled to- 
gether in one company; each ambi- 
tious of difplaying his eloquence and 
gaining attention, or obtruding his 
intelligence of frivolous occurrences, 
uninterefting to the company, though, 
perhaps, gratifying to himfelf; this 
may be called talking, or haranguing, 
or what you pleafe, but hardly merits 
the name of converfation. 


* «6 Amicorum confpectus ipfe delectat.’ 


“ As for thofe tumultuous affem. 
blies called routs, we might as well 
expect edifying converfation from a 
flight of martins and fwallows on the 
eve of their migration, as from fuch 
a multifarious concourfe of : fluttering 
fops and flaunting flirts as are there 
ufually crowded together. An evening 
at a tavern is generally fpent in an 
equally infignificant, though, perhaps, 
more joyous and fociable, and lefg 
formal ftyle of coaverfation. 

«* But when a fmail circle of friends 
and acquaintance, of nearly equal rank 
and of fimilar difpofitions and habits 
of life, meet together, defitous to 
pleafe and to be pleafed, the recipro- 
cal communication of fentiments and 
obfervations, with kindnefs 2nd good- 
humour, cannot but be highly pleafing 
and improving to all parties. But 
the afual error of too many is a defire 
to fhine, rather than to inform, and te 
pleate themfelves rather than their 
company, by engroffing more thas 
their due fhare of the converfation. 

“ They have no defire to be in- 
formed or diverted themfelves, but 
think thofe the moft agreeable com. 
panions who will patiently attend te 
their fuperiorwifdom, and admire their 
fplendid talents, and applaud their 
eloquence. 

“ This accounts for the gratifica- 
tion which the French lady received 
from the vifit of Triftram Shandy. 
She declared to every one fhe met, 
‘that ihe never had a more improving 
* converfation, than with that gentle. 
‘man, though (fays he) the lady had 
‘all the converfition to herfelf; for, 
*T call heaven to witnefs, that not five 
‘ words pafled my lips.’ 

“ We may conclude then, I think, 
that the pleafure which we receive 
from the converfation of a circle of 
friends, does not arife from the fine 
things which are faid, the fhrewd obe 
fervations which are made, the learn« 
ing which is fhown, or the wit which 
is difplayed, fo much as from the bes 
nevolent difpofition, and the exercife 
of the kind affections* which accome 
pany this friendly intercourfe, and the 
eafe and freedom with which every 
one delivers his fentiments, propofes 
his doubts, or unbofoms himfelf of 
any remarks which he may have made, 
and which he withes to communicate, 
When, therefore, you may have met 
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with this refined gratification, and 
enjoyed an attic entertainment, do 
not boaft of your good fortune, nor 
tell every one you meet what an 
agreeable converfation or delightful 
evening you have fpent; and how 
merry or how facetious you were; 
much lefs give any fpecimen of your 
good cheer; for the wit or humour of 
what is faid depends on fo many cir- 
cumftances of time and place, that it 
ts ten to one but what ‘ fet the table 
¢in a roar’ at night, will appear very 
infipid in the morning, and what you 
relate may be received with cold indif- 
ference, and expofe yourfelf to the 


ineers, and your friends to the ridi- 


cule of perfons entirely uninterefted 
in your unfeafonable narrative.” P. 97. 








SYMPTOMS OF SELF-IMPORTANCE. 

* ] will frown as I pafs by; and let them 
* take it as they lift.” SHakesp. 

s AS I am anidle man, and live 
in the vicinity of Bath, I fpend many 
of my mornings in traverfing the 
ftreets and public walks of that beau- 
tiful city. The magnificence of the 
many elegant buildings and the cheer- 
fulnefs of the icene, footh the imagi- 
nation and tranquillize the fpirits. 
Yet I find the calm compofure of my 
mind frequently interrupted, and my 
nerves unpleafantly irritated, by the 
haughty and faftidious looks of thofe 
i meet. 

“ Though I will not fubfcribe to 
the infallibility of Lavater’s fyftem of 
phyfiognomy ; yet the feelings of every 
one, without any rules, may interpret 
the fentiments of moft people from 
the air and caft of their counte- 
nances. 

“ Man is by nature fociable and 
friendly to man; and when there is no 
oppofition of interefts, rarely harbours 
any malicious or hoftile difpofition 
againft his fellow-creatures. Whence 
then are thofe unfriendly, contemp- 
tuous, and repulfive airs which we 
continually meet with in thofe with 
whom we have no connexion, and 
whom we have never injured or of- 
fended? who furvey us with fuch a 
fupercilious, difdainful mien, as if they 
queftioned our right to exift in the 


fame diftrict, or even on the face of 
the fame globe with themfelves, 

‘© T fometimes meet a man fo ftatel 
in his deportment, fo haughty in hig 
look, with fuch an air of defiance ig 
his whole manner, that I thrink from 
his appearance, and feel myfelf aniis 
hilated in his prefence. Yet, on re. 
covering from my difmay, and re 
flecting on the limited power and ex 
pacity of every human being, I find 
probably, on inquiry, the real charac. 
ter of this illuftrious perfonage : that 
his pompous air conceals a meap 
{pirit, ‘and that the folemn. counte. 
nance is only a veil for his ignorance 
and infignificance. 

“ Such are many of thofe coloffl 
figures who feem to ‘ beftride the 
* world, and under whole legs, as it 
‘were, we petty mortals muft peep 
‘ about,’ to find a loop-hole to pafs by 
them, without being crufhed againf 
the wall, or juftled into the kennel, 

* One man, whom I have met, per- 
haps, at a third place, affumes a re- 
ferved and diftant air, left 1 should 
claim him as an acquaintance*, An. 
other man, with eyes fixed, looks 
ftraight forwards, and though our el. 
bows almoft touch, feems unconfcious 
that any one js near him, or at leaf 
worth his natice. 

“ A third is near-fighted; and though 
we have met, perhaps, on various 0c 
cafions, has not the honour to recol- 
lect my name. All thefe are different 
ftratagems of pride and felf-import- 
ance, which, though not reducible to 
the precife rules of quarrelling, ‘like 
‘the lie direct,’ and for which we 
can call a man to account; yet may, 
and ought to be refented, or rather 
treated with the contempt which they 
deferve. ; 

“ T remember a ftout fellow, witha 
moft terrific countenance, who, if be 
met a man flrutting along in fublime 
contemplation of his own importance, 
and a fovereign contempt of all around 
him, he would, on a fudden, run up 
to him, turn his large white eyes upon 
him, and cry, Boh! This, it may be 
fuppofed, often involved him in a 
{culfle, or rough rencounter; but ge- 
nerally raifed a laugh at the expenfe of 
the haughty defpot. 


* “ The Tepino-phoby, or ‘dread of low acquaintance,’ prevails more in 


Bath, perhaps, than in any other public place in Europe.” 


« A proud 
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«A proud look is an infult on the 
public. Pride was not made for man: 
nor for woman neither. Yet I have 
feen a fair fpinfter, rather paft her 
,bloom, who has been converfing with 
2 polite finile in the midit of two or 
three gentlemen; but on the appear- 
ance of a young nymph in the glofly 
juftre of fifteen, alfume an haughty air, 
and furvey the blufhing harmle/s virgin 
with fuch a murderous afpect, that I 
have been alarmed for the confe- 
quences. 

“ What then do I expect from thofe 
whom I meet in public, and who cer- 
tainly have a right to Jook, as well as to 
a, as they pleafe, in defiance of my 
affumed cenforial authority ? 

“ Why, I expect, that every man 
fhould look with an air of kindnefs and 
benignity on all mankind; or, at leaft, 
not to aflume an hoftile or menacing 
afped towards thofe who have never 
injured or offended him. 

“Let a man of rank or diftinction 
affame the dignity becoming his ftation 
and character; but let not thofe who 
have no rank, nor, perhaps, any cha- 
racer, to diftinguifh them from the 
vulgar, affect that fuperiority, which is 
4n affront to every one they meet, and 
which will not eafily be allowed them 
in a country of true liberty, and where 
education and virtue make the only 
real diftinction; and where men will 
not be impofed upon or kept in awe 
by a folemn appearance or arrogant 
pretenfions. 

“ A friend of mine, when he meets a 
man of this defcription, fnaps his fin- 
gers at him, and ejaculates a {crap of 
Latin after him, Non bujus te facio! 1 
do not care this for you! 

“For my own part, as I love all 
mankind, I rather pity than refent the 
folly of this theatrical hero, ‘ who 
* ftruts his hour on the fiage, and then 
*is feen no more’.”  P. 97. 





AN INVETERATE RHYMER’S FARE- 
WELL TO THE MUSES. 
Written in a Morning’s Walk at 

: Stourhead. 
© STILL charm’d with groves and 
lawns and winding ftreams, 
And all the witchery of poetic dreams; 
While thefe gay vifions, realiz’d by 
_ Hoare, 
Still warm my fancy, aétive at four- 
{core ; 


4 
o 
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While num’rous friends, attentive to 
affuage , 

The various ills that hover round old 
ages 

With kindnefs undeferv’d, politely 
ftrive : 

To keep my languid love of life alive ; 

How can I with thefe comforts to 
forego, 

The charms which thefe Arcadian 
feenes beftow ? 

“ But when I feel, alas! each year, 

each day, 

Some blunted fenfe or faculty decay ; 

When ufeleis grown to life’s importe 
ant ends, 

I live a burden to indulgent friends; 

Doom’d an inglorious holiday to 
keep, 

My fole concern—to eat, and drink, 
and Meep ; 

When no return my feeble pow’rs can 
make, 

Why fhould I thus their friendly care 
partake? 

Why fhould I longer with to linger 
where 

No ray of hope remains life’s gloom te 
cheer? 

Why not retreat; nor tire the public 
eye; 

At home contented live—and learn to 


>? 


die?” P. 193. 





DOMESTIC COMFORT, OR SATURDAY 
NIGHT’S EMPLOYMENT. 


* WHO e’er has feen on Afric’s fandy 


fhore, 

Where favage monfters lurk and lions 
roar, 

Burft from th’ entangled thicket in her 
wa 

An hungry tigrefs rufing on her 
prey: 

In vain the hunters’ fhouts affault her 
ears, 


She fcorns. their clamours and defies 
their {pears ; 
Unaw’d amidft th’ attacks-of dogs and 
met, 
She bears her prize, triumphant to her 
den. 
“ With equal fury, arm’d with mops 
and brooms, 
The headftrong houfemaid traverfes 
your rooms : 
No force her operations can with, 
ftand ; 
Nor gods nor men arreft her fcouring 
band. 
About 
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About her waift her twifted apron ’s 
bound ; 
On pattens rais’d fhe ftalks th’ apart- 
ments round. 
Her flyating batteries dafhing from her 
all, 
By hydroftatic laws the walls affail. 
Her rofy arms their wonted labours 
ly ; 
ine tables, fofas, fereens before 
her fly. 
*¢Jn vain her reverend mafter ftorms 
and frets, 
Madam commands, and Nancy fcorns 
his threats. 
His books and papers fcatter’d on the 
floor : 
He fwears ; the laughs, and fings, and 
fcrubs the more 3 
(For evils in domeftic life there are, 
Nor this the leaft, would make a par- 
fon {wear;) 
Till wet and damp each room, the 
faucy quean 
Now proudly boafts, *‘ The soufe for 
once is clean ;” 
For qwet and clean, with ev’ry Britifh 
dame, 
Say what you pleafe, will always mean 
the fame.” P. 216. 





MARTIAL, EP. 74. B. X. 


Imitated. 


* Jam parce, Roma, gratulatori 
* Laffo,’ &c. 


“SPARE me! my Lord, I beg you 
will; 

Of levees I have had my fill: 

Too old; I’ve nothing now to afk ; 

Pray {pare me then the painful tafk 

Of waiting ’midit your lac’d attend- 
ants, 

And crowds of ravenous dependants *, 

Who, anxious to obey your call, 

Stand /hivering in your marble hall, 

For, ’fpite of your fuperb brafier, 

*T is plaguy cold this time of th’ year +. 

“ Yet after all, might I, Sir, mention 

What I have gain’d by my attention : 

I’ve toil’d for dead}, like Cornifh 
miners, 

While Aftley hoards 
fhiners. 


his facks of 





‘* My trifling works want no reward, 
Nor do they merit your regard. 
I wifh not to procure monopolies 
Of livings near our grand metropolis: 
Though promifes are not realities, 

I want no prebends or pluralities ; 

Nor to look down with proud delight, 

From royal Windfor’s envied height. 

‘What then, good Sir, is your res 
quett § ? 

To fleep, my Lord, and be at reft.” 
P. 293+ 
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EXTRACTS. 
POPULATION OF MIDDLESEX. 


“TT will, no doubt, be a matter of 
furprife to many, after declaring that 
the population of the capital is in a 
flourifhing flate, notwithftanding the 
war, to find in the Statiftical Table, that 
the whole county of Middlefex, includ- 
ing the cities af London and Weftmine 
fter, contains little more than 800,000 
people, and this return made when the 
Britifh Parliament was affembled ; but 
I beg to remark, that none ferving in 
the regular army or navy, or regiftered 
veffels, are included in the returns, 
agreeable to the act of Parliament, but 
given feparately in the fummary. Thefe 
add to the apparent populoufnefs of 


* “ Ante ambulones & togatulos.”’ 


*¢ Ferventis auris fuccos.”’ 
“Centum plumbeos. 


Sort of leaden tickets.” 
§ “ Quid concupifcam, quaris ergo; Dormire.” 


the 











the 





the metropolis *, and ferves to fhow 
how very fallacious is the theory of 
political arithmetic, when moft of our 
modern furveyors and ftatiftic writers 
calculate it nearly double +.” P. 26. 





CULTIVATION-—-CANALS. 


“ THE difference of the feafons of 
late years has been particularly felt in 
Wales; where, in the beft, it is not 
very favourable to corn, and the whole 
diftriad of Wales never produced above 
one halfits confumption. ‘The nature 
of that country is fuch, that it is more 
adapted for pafturage than tillage ; but 
Tam forry to find that natural advan- 
tage isnot taken of what it would pro- 
duce, and thereby the principality be 
enabled: to fupply its neighbours with 
butter and cheefe in return from thofe 
counties in England, which, on the 
fame plan, could fpare corn. I fhall 
only mention one inftance out of many, 
of the neglected ftate of that country: 
at Kidwelly, near Carmarthen, there 
are are now two large commons, be- 
fides an extenfive wafte (called a 
mountain) in that neighbourhood, that 
evideatly has been corn land, as the 
ridges are yet remaining, and it is now 
only grazed by a few fkeleton fheep 
and horfes. 

“Tt has been contended, that the 
improvements and cultivation of wafte 
lands, of late years, would be found 
fully adequate to the increafed popula- 
tion; and it has even been ftated, that 
upwards of tavo millions of acres have 
been brought into cultivation fince the 
acceflion of his prefent Majefty: but, 
after allowing the greateft quantity 
poflible, if we fum up the lofs cultiva- 
tion fuftains, through the various ca- 
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nals and navigations, we fhall find the 
balance againft agriculture. 

“« It may be fuggefted, that although 
we have nominally loft fuch a quantity 
of land, we fhall find that fpace con- 
tribute its equal fhare to the fuftenance 
of man, by the produce of its fifh, and 
the diminution of the number of horfes, 
that would be otherwife ufed in land 
carriage and tillage. But fo far from 
any benefit being derived to the com- 
munity with refpect to fith, that inftead 
of any produce from this new forma- 
tion of waters, even thofe rivers, that 
were, a few years ago, the moft abun- 
dant and well fupplied with them, are 
now totally clear, through the nume- 
rous mills and manufattories erected 
on them; and thofe parts of Yorkthire 
that were once well fupplied with fal- 
men and trout, can now barely pro- 
duce a few minnows. 

“ Many of my readers, no doubt, 
will be furprifed at firft, at my com- 
putation of the land loft by naviga- 
tions; but they muft underftand, that 
the actual lofs of land to cultivation, is 
not merely the contents of the fpace 
occupied by water, but likewife that 
of the many towing-paths, banks, and 
adjacent grounds, &c. rendered un- 
productive from various trefpaffes and 
the trade of the canals. 

“ In fhort, each furveyor, in his re- 
port of the different counties, in men- 
tioning the effec of inland navigations 
towards the increafe of trades and ma- 
nufactories, could not help, at the 
fame time, admitting the decreafe agri- 
culture would fuftain thereby. 

“ Another reafon why the fyftem of 
converting arable into meadow and 
pafture land, is fo prevalent, is the 
prefent univerfal Aobby-horfe, of the 


* “ For the fatisfaction of my readers, the following is the exact account of 


London : 
Inhabitants. 
The city, within and without the walls - 1225733 
Weftminfter, city, and liberties - . - 159,708 
The Borough of Southwark a ae 673448 
Holborn divifion : - “> 6 - 175,820 
Tower divifion - - - - . - 189,293 





Total 715,002 


— 





t “ The calculations alluded to, are excufable, as they may ferve to publifh 





an appearance of our national ftrength and importance to foreign nations; but 
how reprehenfible is he, who, under the garb of magiftracy, publifhes volumes 
of falfities, to exaggerate the depravity of our metropolis, and ftates the profti- 
tutes in London only 52,000!” 
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improvements in, and adoption of, ir- 
rigation.” P. 38. : 
CORN, 
“ NOTWITHSTANDING the in- 


fufficiency of the produce (particularly 
of laft year’s), we fhould not have felt 
it fo feverely, by the timely exertions 
of government, in procuring foreign 
fupplies; but the good effects intended, 
have been counteracted by the machi- 
nations of thofe pefts to fociety and 
the fair trader, dealers in corn; and 
although government has exerted itfelf 
to obtain fupplies from foreign mar- 
kets, they have not yet guarded againft 
that rapacious fet ferving it out to us 
by fpoonfuls, and felling it as gold. 

“Jt is to be hoped, that a mere hint 
upon this fubject will be fufficient for 
the legiflature’s improving upon, and 
thereby verifying the encomiums of 
the plenty of Britain, the protection of 
its fubjects, and the wifdom of its 
laws. 

“¢ When government are holding out 
bounties to the amount of three mil- 
lions, for importations in the courfe of 
one twelvemonth, why not become 
purchafers of the whole, and regulate 
the fale of it? for the attendant trouble 
and expenfe need not be mentioned, 
when there are fuch flagrant inftances in 
ufelefs matters. In all importations of 
iron, hemp, timber, &c. &c. tenders 
are made of them to government, be- 
fore they are permitted to public fale. 

“For want of fome regulation of 
this kind, entries are made, certificates 
fer bounties are figned, and many of 
the cargoes never appear in the market, 
or elfe are fold by fample only. 

“ The advantage taken by the over- 
fight of this is evident from the nuin- 
ber of fhips that have remained for 
months in the river, laden with corn, 
and fuffering a demurrage to a very 
confiderable expenfe, rather than un- 
lade and produce their cargoes in the 
market. By thefe means the fupply is 
kept ihort, when there is actually a 
fufficiency of corn in the nation, the 
chief object being an enhance of price}; 
and, by the time it arrives in the mar- 
ket, it 1s heated and damaged, and the 
flour produced therefrom is mufty, and 
one half of it actually fpoiled. 

*‘ And I appeal to thofe who are 
enabled by their fituation to anfwer 
me, if latterly, petitions for many 





thoufand quarters of wheat to be made 
into ftarch, have not been given in 
to the Council Office, becaufe it was 
deemed ufelefs for any other purpofe ; 
when at the time of its arrival, three 
months previous, the corn was pers 
fectly faleable, and would even have 
been fo now, had it been landed and 
brought to market in proper time, and 
fufficiently aired immediately after the 
voyage. ‘Thefe are facts that defy cone 
troverly.” P.97- 


DEARNESS OF PROVISIONS—CORN 
MARKET, &c. 


“ AMONG the many pamphlets of 
the day, that have difcufied the prefent 
fubject, moft of them have differed as 
to the caufe of the prefent high price 
of provifions, more efpecially. corn; 
fome attributing it to fcarcity, and 
others to dearnefs only: but the rela- 
tive. proportion between the market 
demand, and the market fupply, will 
not in all cafes regulate the market 
price. 

“ This topic has been ably examined 
by Dr. Adam Smith, in his Treatife on 
the Wealth of Nations, wherein he 
endeavours to prove that! the market 
price of moft of the neceffaries of life, 
particularly corn, is regulated by the 
plenty or fcarcity of the currency of 
the national coin; and from whence it 
would appear, that the prefent high 
price was entirely owing to the fuper- 
abundant currency of paper; and as 
much as the faid paper currency ex- 
ceeds the proportion of fterling cur- 
rency, at that time complained of, we 
muft now expect the price of every 
article to be enhanced in the fame pro- 
portion. But this is not ftricly true: 
whenever any article or provifion 0 
life is converted from the hands of the 
market into thofe of trade, mongpo- 
lifts alone can regulate the market 
price as they pleafe, without any rela- 
tive adherence to the fupply or the de- 
mand. ‘The particular inftance of this 
has been verified, deteéted, and (it 18 
to be hoped) deftroyed, in the hop 
market. 

“ From this I mean to infer, that 
notwithftanding the fource is derived 
from fearcity, yet it will not account 
for the dearnefsin toto; that is to fay, 
the price‘of corn has been artfully kept 
up, more than the fcarcity of the fup- 
ply could juftify; and in fpite of the 
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gaany apparent falutary regulations re- 
{pecting the corn market and meal- 
weighers’ returns, average prices, &e. 
&c. they have not been fufficient to 
check the evafions of thofe interefted 
to keep their dealings from the know- 
Jedge of the public market; or, in 
plain words, the clandefiine dealings 
of buyers and fellers out of the mar- 
ket: neither does the average prices, 
or account of the London fupply of 
grain, anfwer the intended purpofe, as 
at now ftands. 

“ The ftatements laid before the Lord 
Mayor, from the mealweighers’ re- 
turns, include only the purchafes made 
in the regular market; confequently 
the greateft part of the importations, 
which are chiefly fold by different auc- 
tions, never appear in thofe returns; 
which fales, fhould they be to ever fo 
great an amount, or at ever fo cheap 
a rate, would not influence the mar- 
ket price that governs the affize of 
bread as fet by his Lordfhip. 

“ The quantities of foreign wheat, 
which have latterly been nearly the 
whole of the fupply of Mark Lane, 
have arrived there at fecond hand from 
prior purchafers ; fo that the good ef- 
fects which ought to have been derived 
to the community, from the endea- 
vours of government to keep up a 
timely fupply, if they have not been 
counteracted, have been much impe- 
ded; and the monopolift has turned 
this overfight to his moft fanguine ex- 
pectations. 

“ The account publifhed weekly of 
the import.tion, from the Cocket Of- 
fice, does not affect, in the flighteft 
degree, thofe returns alluded to, as 
they are merely given at the option of 
the Lord Mayor for the information 
of the public: but farther it alludes 
not. 

“ Was the fale of thefe importations 
prefcribed by law to take place at the 
regular corn market, agreeable and con- 
formable to the returns of the Cocket 
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Office, we fhould not only have the 
full fupply brought before the public 
(where -we might fee what was, and 
what was not done in trade), but we 
fhould have the firft felling prices 
thrown into the general average, and 
confequently much lower. 

“ But even fuppofing thefe reftrice 
tions and regulations were to be adopt- 
ed, it would only alleviate the evil in 
part; and not effectually root out fore- 
ftalling and regrating, -unlefs a further 
adoption was made of prohibiting fales 
by fample only; and until this is done, 
that ftrong majority, the monied men, 
will regulate dearnefs, even if fearcity 
is out of the queftion. 

* However, as this could not be 
put in practice on the prefént limited 
{cale of the corn market, and the city 
haying fome time back taken a pert of 
this matter in confideration, it is to be 
fincerely hoped, that fuch an able and 
public-fpirited body will profecute their 
laudable intention, either by augment- 
ing or moving the market or markets, 
as may appear the moft eligible, and 
beft adapted for the public good. 

“ Although we have had feveral corn 
committees to inveftigate the ftate of 
the markets, fuppofed produce of the 
crops, &c. I do not find any elucida- 
tion of the baker’s real profits: this is 
fettled, and we know what it is by 
theory, but in practice we fhall find it 
is much more than the nature of the 
trade, and fair dealing, will warrant 
good. An examination of the trade 
upon the fubjeét, is fomething like the 
cuftom of an arraigned prifoner being 
afked, guilty, or not guilty? There is 
not the leaft doubt but the baker’s real 
profit is double the ufual calculation ; 
and that it is much more than the re- 
quifite living profit, is deducible from 
the number that ynderfell the affize, 
which they are not enabled to do by 
any unfair means, as the regular bakers 
inveftigate their condust pretty clofely.” 
P. 10, 
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are deduced in a natural Order, 
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The Art of Cookery refined: with 
twelve Engravings of Bills of Fare 
for each Month in the Year. By 
Joun Mo.uarp, one of the Pro- 
prietors of Free Mafons’ Tavern. 
8vo. 10s.6d. Nunn. 

Obfervations on the Reports of the 
Direftors of the Eaft India Com- 
pany, refpecting the Trade between 
India and Europe. To which is 
added, an Appendix, containing the 
Papers referred to in the Work. By 
Tuomas HENCHMAN, Efg. ros. 6d. 
Sewell, Wright. 

Commercial and notarial Precedents ; 
confifting of all the moft approved 
Forms, fpecial and common, which 
are required in Tranfactions of Bufi- 
nefs. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing the Principles of Law relative to 
Bils of Exchange, Infurance, and 
Shipping. By JosHuA MONTEFIORE, 
Attorney and Notary Public of the 
City of London. 4to. il. 5s. Péil- 
lips. 








DICTIONARY. 


Bibliotheca Claffica; or, a_ claffical 
Dictionary: containing a full Ac- 
count of all the proper Names men- 
tioned in ancient Authors; with 
Tables of Coins, Weights, and Mea- 
fures, in Ufe among the Greeks and 
Romans. ‘To which is now prefixed, 
a Chronological Table. By J. Lem- 
PRIERE, A.M. Fourth Edition. 
8vo. 128. Cadell and Davies. 





EDUCATION. 


Moral Tales for young People. By 
Maria EpGewortuH, Author of 
“ Practical Education,”’ &c. Vol. III. 
containing the Pruffian Vafe, and 
Mademoitelle Panache. Vol. IV. 
containing the Good Aunt. Vol. V. 
containing the Good French Gover- 
nefs. 8vo. 3s.each. Yohnfon. 

An Englifh Spelling-book. By Wit- 
LIAM Mavor, L.L.D. &c. 12mo. 
1s. 6d. bound. Phillips. 





HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

A Differtation on the newly difcovered 
Babylonian Infcriptions; illuftrated 
with four Copper-plates, an engraved 
Vignette, and an Inicription found 
on a Fragment of Jafper, printed 
from the Stone itfelf, ,by Permiffion 
of the Honourable Directors of the 
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Eaft India Company. By Josepg 
Hacer, D.D. 4to. 11.18. Richard. 
fon, Cuthell. 


The Spirit of Englifh Hiftory; or, an 


impartial Review of the Revolutions 
and lefs confiderable Changes in the 
Englifh Government, Laws, Cuf-. 
toms, Manners, Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature, from the Roman Inva.- 
fion to the Peace of 1801. With 
coloured Portraits. By Wi uam 
Green, A.B. No.I. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
(To be completed in thirty Numbers.) 
Mawman, Hatehard. 


An authentic Narrative of the Pro. 


ceedings of his Majefty’s Squadron 
under the Command of Rear-admi- 
ral Sir James Saumarez, Bart. K,B, 
from the Period of its failing from 
Plymouth, to the Conclufion of the 
Adtion with the combined Fleets, 
8vo. xs. Egerton. 


The Hiftory of the Rife and Progrefs 


of the naval Power of Great Britain, 
inter{perfed with various important 
Notices relative to the French Ma- 
rine: to which are added, Obferva- 
tions on the principal Articles of 
the Navigation Act. The Whole 
illuftrated by a Variety of interefting 
Anecdotes; with two Tables, fhow- 
ing the State of the Navy at the 
Death of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
progreffive Increafe to the prefent 
Reign. Tranflated from an original 
Work in French. By Tuomas 
Evanson WHITE. 8vo. 78, 6d. 
Sordan. 


Some Account of the Cathedral Church 


of Durham, illuftrative of the Plans, 
Elevations, and Seétions ‘of that 
Building. Publifhed by Order, and 
at the Expenfe, of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. Folio, in 
Sheets sl. 5s. Sold at the Apart- 
ments of the Society. 





LAW. 


A Collection of Acts and Records of 


Parliament; with Reports of Cafes 
argued and determined in the Courts 
of Lawand Equity refpecting Tythes. 
By Henry Gwittiom, Efq. one of 
his Majefty’s Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Madras. 4 vols. Royal 
8vo. 21.128. 6d. Butterworth. 


An accurate and impartial Account of 


the Apprehenfion, Trial, and Exe- 
cution, onthe gth of June 1801, of 
Sir W. G. Crofbie, Bart. including 
a Copy 
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a Copy of the Minutes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Court Martial which 
tried him; together with authentic 
Documents relating to the Whole of 
his Conduct, and the Proceedings 
againft him. Publifhed in juftice to 
his Memory by his Family. 8vo. 
38. Cruttavell, Bath; Hatchard, Lon- 
don. . ’ ; 
Abftract of the Caufe juft arbitrated, 
between the Birmingham, and Bir- 
mingham and Fazeley Canal Navi- 
gations Company, as Plaintiffs, and 
John Pinkerton, as Defendant ; ftat- 
ing the Cafe and Evidence, the Re- 
ply, and an Account of the Evidence 
of the Company (the Evidence of 
Mr. John Houghton, Clerk of the 
Company, being given at length). 
Alfo an Abridgment of the Evidence 
produced on the Side of the De- 
fendant; together with Obfervations. 
By JouN PinkeRTON, Engineer and 
Canal Contractor. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Birmingham printed ; Yohnfon, Lon 
don. ' 





MISCELLANIES. 


The Works of Samuel Johnfon,L.L.D. 
A new Edition. In 12 vols. With 
an Effay on his Life and Genius. 
By ArTHUR Murpuy, Efq. 8vo. 
4l. 48. ‘Fohnfon, Cadell and Davies. 

Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind. Addrefied to a Lady. By 
Mrs. CHarone. A new Edition. 
12mo. 28. 6d.3 fine Paper 4s. 6d. 
Walter, Scatcherd. 

Letters written by a'Turkifh Spy. A 
new Edition. 8vols. r2mo. 1. 8s. 
bound, Otridge and Son, Vernor and 
Hood. 

An Addrefs to Mrs. Hannah More, on 
the Conclufion of the Blagdon Con- 
troverfy; with Obfervations on an 
anonymous ‘Tract, entitled, “ A 
Statement of Facts.” By Tuomas 
Bert, A.M. Curate of Blagdon. 
8vo. 18. Rivingtons. 

Mifcellanies in Verfe and Profe, Englith 
and Latin. By the late ANTHONY 
CuAmpPion, of the Middle ‘Temple, 
Efg. Publifhed from the original 
MSS. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. /ILite. 

Rural Sports. By W. B. Daniev. 
With Engravings, from Pgintings by 
Stubbs, Gilpin, Reinagle, &c. &c. 
Vol. I. gto. al. ras. 6d. Bamney 
and Gold, Sewell. 
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A Guide to Madeira, containing a 
fhort Account of Funchall; with 
Inftructions to fuch as repair to that 
Ifland for Health. 8vo. 18. 6d. 
Longman and Rees. 

The Naval Guardian. By CuHartes 
FLETCHER, Efq. M.D. 2 vols. 
8vo. 148. Seavell, Cadell and Dae 
UVleS- 

A Review of the Principles on which 
the Clergy are excluded from fitting 
in the Houfe of Commons: with a 
few curfory Obfervations on Refi- 
dence. In a Letter to a Friend, 
8vo. 18.6d. Reynolds. 

A Ditcourfe on the Duties and Advan- 
tages of old Age. By Pexcivat 
STOCKDALF. 4to. 4s. Alnwick 
printed ; Rivingtons, London. 

Contemplations onthe Ocean, Harveft, 
Sicknefs, and the laft Judgment; in 
a Series of Letters to a Friend. By 
RICHARD PEARSALL. I2mo. 35. 6d. 
Nottingham printed; Hur/, Lon- 
don. 

Literary Leifure; or, the Recreations 
of Solomon Saunter, Efq. 2 vols. 
8vo. 128. Miller. 

Hints for increafing the Splendour of 
Illuminations, fecuring the Pleafure 
of the Spectator, and the Conve- 
nience of the Houfeholder; with 
fome Remarks on the Prevention of 
Tumult and Diforder: particularly 
adapted to the Illuminations expect- 
ed to take place on the Proclamation 
of Peace with the French Republic. 
By PHoroPHiLos. 8vo. 18. Fore 
dan, Chapple. 





NOVELS. 


Something New; or, Adventures at 
Campbell Houfe. By Ann PLump- 
TRE. 3vols. 12mo. 153. Long- 
man and Rees. 

The Scottiin Legend; or, the Tile of 
St. Clothair: a Romance. By T. J. 
Horstey Curries, Author of 
“ Ethelwina,” and “ Ancient Re- 
cords.’ 4 vols. samo. 188. Lave. 

The Scourge of Conicience: a Ro- 


mance. By the AuTHoR of © Mar- 
tyn of Fenrof.”’ 4 vols. r2mo. 
16s. Diusicn. 

Juftina: a Novel. By Mrs. Ventum™. 
4 vols. rz2mo. 188. Badcock. 


Introipection: or, a Peep at real Cha- 
racters: a Novel. By CHARLOTTE, 


the Widow of the late Rev. J. 
MATHEWS, 
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Medical and phytical Memoirs 


Ti 


Martuews, A.M. Rector of Newick, 
in Suffex, Vicar of Tenterden, in 


Kent, &c. 4 vols. a2mo. 18s. 
Carpenters. 
Midnight Weddings: a Novel. By 


Mrs. Meexsk, Author of “ Anec- 
dotes of the Altamont Family,” &c. 
3 vols. 1t2mo. 128. Lane. 


Farther Excurfions of the obfervant 


Pedeftrian, exemplified in a Tour to 
Margate. 4 vols. tamo, 16s. Dut- 
ton. 


Geraldwood, by the AuTuor of “$i- 


gifmar,” &c. 
Dutton. 


4vols. yamo. 38s, 





PHYSIC—-SURGERY. 


Supplement to practical Obfervations 


on the natural Hiftory and Cure of 
Lues Venerea: containing Remarks 
on the Application of the lunar 
Cauttic to Strictures of the Urethra ; 
on the Ufe of Sedatives in Gonor- 
rhoea, and their dangerous Confe- 
quences in Lues Venerea; with a 
brief Enumeration of thofe Effects 
of Mercury which are decifive in the 
Cure of this Difeafe. By Joun 
Howarb, Member of the Court of 
Affiftants of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and F.$.A. 8vo. 
Baldwin, Fobnfon. 


as 
Bove 


A Treatife on the Cow-pox; contain- 


ing the Hiftory of Vaccine Inocula- 
tion, and an Account of the various 
Publications which have appeared 
on that Subject in Great Britain and 
other Parts of the World. By Joun 
Rinc, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London. Part I. 
8vo. 88. Carpenter, Fohnfon. 

; con- 
taining, among other Subjects, a par- 
ticular Inquiry into the Origin and 
Nature of the late peftilential Epi- 
demics of the United States. By 
CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. &vo. 
&s. Bradford, Philadelphia; Hiynne 
and Scholey, London. 


Cafes of Phthifis Pulmonalis, fuccefsfut- 


ly treated upon the tonic Plan; 
with intreduciory Ol fervations. By 
CHARLES Pra FoMLS.PL.S, 
Murray and 


P( rRY A » THE D TA 
1e¢ Poetical Works of George Lerd 
Lytt Iton : with Additious. Jou 
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which is prefixed, an Acconnt of 
his Life. Small 8vo. 6s. ; large 
Paper 8s. Cadell and Davies, Seat. 
cherd. 

A new Tranflation of the Satires of 
Juvenal, in Englifh Verfe. With 
Notes. By WILLiam Ruopes, 58. 
Cooke, Oxtord 3 Rivingtons, London. 

A new Verfion of the Pfalms, originally 
written by the Rev. James Mra. 
rick, A.M, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford ; divided into Stan, 
zas, for parochial Ufe. By the Rev. 
W. D. ‘Fattrersaty, A.M. late 
Student of Chrift Church Hofpital, 
Oxford. New Edition. 12mo. rs. 6d. 
in Sheep, or as. in Calf. Cooke, 
Oxtord ; Réwingtons, London. 

The Works of Peter Pindar, Efq, 
Vol. V. 8vo. 108. 6d. Walker. 

Recreation at Ramfgate. Poetical Effu- 
fions collated with, and colleéed 
from, original Manufcripts in the 
Pofieflion of a Lady. ato. Printed 
(not for fale) by Burgefs, Ramigate. 

The Minftrel Youth: a lyrical Ro, 
mance; with other Poems. By W. 
CAsE, jun. 12mo. 1s. Conder. 

The Conjunétion of Jupiter and Venus 
in Leo, on the agth September 1801, 
a happy Prelude to a propitious 
Peace: a Poem. Mercury’s Apo- 
logy for the Curate’s Blunder; an 
Impromptu addreffed to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Yarmouth; and 
other poetical Pieces. By the Rev. 
J. Brack. &8vo. 18. Bufry Ipl- 
wich ; Robdinfons, London. 

The Philanthropift: a Play in five 
As; with an introdutory Addrefs 
attendant upon the Blefiings of Ci- 
vilization, demonitrated by the Efta- 
blifhment of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety. By Jenkin Jones, Navy 
Surgeon. 8vo. is. 6d, Macwman, 





POLITICS—-POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A parliamentary Retrofpedt; or, the 
Opinions of his Maijetty’s Minifters 
refpecting the French Revolution, 
Bonaparte, the War, &c. from 1799 
to Sor: felected from their Speeches 
in Parliament; with Extracts from 
the Speeches of the Oppofition. By 
James Bannantine, Elq. | The 
fecond Edition enlarged. With an 
Appendix, containing Bonaparte s 
Letter to the King for Peace, Lord 
Grenville’s Anfwer, and Lord Keith's 

Inftructions 
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Initrudiions againft the Evacuation 
of Egypt by the French. 8vo. 5s. 
Ridgway. 

paithion on the Conclufion of the 
War. By Journ Bowxes, Efq. 8vo. 
a% 6d. Riwingtons, Hatchard. 

An Addrefs to the Inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Jreland, on the Termination of 
the War with France, By the Rev. 
‘Tuomas Bopinson, A.M, Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Leiccfter. 8vo. 15. 
ramo.4d. Rivingtous, Mathews. 

Thoughts on the preliminary Articles 
of Peace. By a KenisH CLERGY- 
MAN. 8vO. 15. 6d. Rivingtonsy 
Hatchard. 

Three Words to Mr. Pitt, on the War 
and on the Peace. 8vo. as. 6d. 
Ridgway. 

A ftatiftical Account of the Population 
and Cultivation, Produce and Con- 
fumption, of England and Wales; 
compiled from the Accounts laid 
before the Houfe of Commons, and 
the Reports of the Board of Agri- 
culture: together with Obfervations 
thereupon, and Hints for the Pre- 
vention of a future Scarcity. By 
BENJAMIN Pitts CAPPER, of Ken- 
nington, Surrey. (Seep.624.) 8v0. 48. 
Kearfley, Hurft. 

A Colleétion of Faéts and Obfervations 
relative to the Peace with Bonaparte, 
chiefly extracted from the Porcu- 
pine, and including Mr. Cobbett’s 
Letters to Lord Hawkefbury. To 
which is added, an Appendix, con- 
taining the civers Conventions, Trea- 
ties, and Diipatches, connected with 
the Subject: together with Extracts 
from the Speeches of Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Fox, and Lord Hawkefbury, refpect- 
ing Bonaparte and a Peace with 
France. By Wittiam CosBeTr. 
8vo. 68. 6d. Cobdbett and Morgan. 

Facts explanatory of the inftrumental 
Caufe of the high Prices of Provi- 
fions, formerly communicated in a 
Letter to George Cherry, Efq. then 
one of the Commiffioners for Vic- 
tualling the Navy; with Obderva- 
tionsthereon. By THomasBuTCHER, 
late Clerk of the dry Stores at his 
Majefty’s Victualling Office, Dept- 
ford. 8vo. 18. 6d. Scott. 

The Corn Trade inveftigated, and the 
Syftem of Fluctuations expofed; with 
a Propofition moft humbly offered 
for the Confideration of the Legifs 


a 
é 


Pa 


lature, which will effectually remedy 
the alarming flu€tuating Prices of 
Bread Corn: and an Inveftigation of 
the Import and Export Laws; with 
fore Remarks on the landed Intereft 
and Agriculture of this Kingdom; 
clearly juftifying the Farmers, vin- 
dicating the Dealers and Merchants, 
and affixing the Stigma on the pro- 
per Objects. By Buxton Lawx. 
vo. 33 Weft and Hughes. 


An Inveftigation of Mr. Morgan’s com- 


parative View of the public Finances, 
from the Beginning to the Clofe of 


WAKEFIELD, Eig. 8vo. 1s. Ri- 
vingtons. 


SERMONS AND THEOLOGY, 


Difcourfes on the feriptural Doétrines 


of Atonement and Sacrifice; with 
additional Remarks on the principal 
Arguments advanced, and the Mode 
of reafoning employed, by the Op- 
ponents of thofe Doctrines, as held 
by the eftablifhed Church: and an 
Appendix, containing fome Strictures 
on Mr. Belfham’s Review of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s Treatife. By the Rev. 
Wititiam Macer, D.D. Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Pro- 
feffor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
fity of Dublin; Member of the Royal 
Irifh Academy; and of the Literary 
and Philofophical Society of Man- 
chefter. 8vo. 9s. Cadell and Da- 


wiles. 


A Sermon on the Connexion between 


Literature and Chriftianity, preached 
at Durham, July at, 1803, at the 
Vifitation of the Hon. and Right 
Rey. Shute, Lord Biihop of Durham. 
By Rozert Gray, B.D. Prebend- 
ary of Chichefter, and Rector of 
Craike, in the County of Durham. 
28. Hanwell and Parker, Oxford; 
Rivingtons, London. 


Religion without Caft; or, a Prefer- 


vative againft Lukewarmnefs and In- 
tolerance, Fanaticifin, Superftition, 
and Impicty. 8vo. 9s. J dite. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in the Ottoman Empire, Egypt, 
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and Perfia, undertaken by Order o 
the Government of France, duri 
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the firft fix Years of the Republic. 
By G. A. Ouivier, &c. Illuftrated 
by Engravings. 4to. al. ras. 6d. 
(See p. 577.) Longman and Rees, 
Cadell and Davies. 

A Voyage round the World, performed 
during the Years 1790, 1791, and 
1792. By ETiENNE MARCHAND; 
preceded by an hiftorical Introduc- 
tion, and illuftrated by Charts, &c. 
‘Tranflated from the French of C, P. 
CLARET FLEuRIEU, of the National 
Inftitute of Arts and Sciences, and 
of the Board of Longitude in France. 
2vols. 4to.and Atlas. 31.138. 6d. 
Longman and Rees, Cadell and Da- 
UileSe» 

A Voyage of Diicovery to the North 
Pacific Ocean, and round the World, 
under the Command of Captain 

JEORGE Vancouver. Anew Edi- 
tion. 6 vols. 8vo. With Charts 
and Views. 31]. 38. Stockdale. 

A three Years’ Tour through England 
and Scotland. By Mr. Dispin. 
Part I. gto. With Views. 53s. 
Large Paper 7s. (To be ¢omprifed 
in 14 Parts, or 2 Vols.) Dibdin, 
Walker. 






























































MAPS. 


Smith’s New Englifh Atlas. No. VI. 
Containing Maps of the Counties of 
Somerfet, Leicefter, and Cumber- 
land. 6s. 6d. Stained 8s. Smith, 
Strand; Clarke, New Bond Street. 

A new Plan of the Roads from Lon- 
don to Dover, and from Calais to 
Paris (from actual Survey); minutely 
deferibing every Object on or near 
the Road. To which is annexed, 
the Diftance from London to every 
principal Place; alfo the Diftance 
from one Place to’another: calcula- 
ted in Englith Miles, and French 
Pofts. Pocket Size. 35. Srith, 
Strand; Clarke, New Bond Street. 

A Plan of the Roads from London to 
Bath, by Chippenham and by De- 

. vizes; defcribing every Place on or 
near the Road; with the Diftances 
correcy laid down. 28.  Swith, 
Strand; Clarice, New Bond Street. 
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PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED, 


A Drawing-book, containing four feleg 
Views from Nature; adapted forthofe 
who have made fome Progrefs in the 
Artof Drawing. ByJ.Jeakes, Draw. 
ing mafter. The Subjects are Part of 
Rochefter Caftle; St. Margaret’s 
Church; View from Rochefter Caf. 
tle, looking up the Medway; View 
from Rochefter Bridge. tos 6d.; 
coloured 1]. 1s. Subfcribers’ Names 
received by Clarke, New Bond Streét, 
and Feakes, Little Ruffell Street, 
Bloomfbury. 

A Hiltory of the County of Suffolk, 
Bythe Rev.EpwarpForster, A.M, 
Fellow of the Antiquarian Society, 
and Chaplain to his Grace the Duke 
of Newcaftle. 3 vols. gto. With 
Engravings. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of Wittiam Rosertson, D.D, 
F.R.S.E. &c. By DuGatp Stew. 
ART. In gto. and 8vo. 

The Cambridge Univerfity Calendar, 
by B.C. Rawortu, A.B. Trinity 
Hall, will be publifhed in January, 
with many very confiderable Addi- 
tions and Improvements. 

The Coftume of Turkey, both Afiatic 
and European. Coloured. To be 
comprifed in eight Nos. at 11. 15, 
each. 

Memoirs, hiftorical and political, of 
the Reign of Louis XVI. from his 
Marriage to his Death: drawn from 
authentic Documents 3 communica- 
ted to the Author before the Revo- 
lution, by feveral Minifters and Coun- 
fellors of State ; and from the Papers 
found after the roth of Auguift 179, 
in the Cabinets of Louis XVI. atVer- 
failles and the Thuilleries. By J. L. 
SouLAvik, the Elder, Editor of the 
Memoirs of the Marfhal Duke of 
Richelieu, and of the Duke of St. 
Simon. Illuftrated with 113 Por- 
traits. ' 

By Subfcription, a Selection of the 
choiceft of the various Sorts of Fruit 
now grown in England. By G. 
Brooxsuaw, Author of a “ Trea- 
tife on Flower-painting,’’ and Deli- 
neator of the Florift’s chief Pleafure., 
Coloured, at 11. 1s. each No. 





